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The Work of George Wittet : An Appreciation 


BY JOHN BEGG [F]]. 


[Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects on Monday, 22 April 1929.] 


then about 27, came to India as assistant to 

me in my capacity of Consulting Architect to 
the Government of Bombay. I well remember my 
first meeting with him. His name had come to me 
as that of one of a small list of candidates for the 
post—one, in fact, of three. He was in York 
with Brierley at the time, and I was home from 
India on a mission for Government. ‘Travelling 
one day between London and Edinburgh, I had an 
appointment with him to meet my train at York, 
so that I could have a ten-minutes’ interview before 
resuming my journey. That I should know him, 
he was to carry a roll of drawings in brown paper 
under his arm. I stepped out as we drew up, and 
there, unmistakably, was my man. I resumed my 
seat after our talk, taking with me the drawings for 
leisurely perusal, but feeling that if they turned 
out as good as I hoped I had certainly found the 
man I required. 

Meantime my wife had been closely scrutinising 
Wittet from the carriage window, “‘ Whatever you 
do,” she said, ‘‘ don’t have that fellow.” ‘“ Why 
not?” ‘* He will boss you!” 

Well, in spite of this wifely advice—a thing, I 
may say in passing, which I have always valued too 
highly to set aside lightly—Wittet was the fellow 
| did have, and I have never regretted it. For 
one thing, I consider that in choosing him I con- 


ie the autumn of 1904 George Wittet, being 
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ferred an enormous boon on Government, and I 
did my best for architecture in general—for that 
of India in particular. It was, perhaps, the best 
contribution to architecture of my life. 

I was engaged in building the new Bombay 
General Post Office at the time, and I’m afraid 
Wittet had rather a shock when he saw the breed 
of modernised Indo-Saracenic on which I had based 
my design, and in which he was expected to work. 
He was heard to say: ‘‘ Why has Begg gone in 
for that stuff? Why hasn’t he done a good 
Renaissance building ?”’ When this came to my 
ears, I arranged to send Wittet for a little two- 
weeks’ tour to Bijapur—where the best of the old 
work is to be found, and he came back quite con- 
verted—witness his Prince of Wales Museum of 
Western India, his first great opportunity on 
getting things in Bombay into his own hands, 
subsequent to my translation to Simla and Calcutta 
as Consulting Architect to the Government of 
India. Presently I shall show you a picture of 
the buildings I mention, and you will then be 
better able to see the point of these remarks. 

Nevertheless, Wittet was naturally never quite 
happy till he had found his own individual style, 
and that certainly partook, as you shall see, greatly 
more of Renaissance motives than of Saracenic. 
His own subsequent most characteristic Saracenic 
essay —in the Gateway of India—though ostensibly 
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founded on the Ahmedabad type of Saracenic, 
sounds, to my mind, more of the Roman than the 
Moslem note. It is just an Indianised version of 
a Roman triumphal archway. I say this in no 
way in its disparagement. ‘The Gateway of India 
is a very great piece of work, fine alike in mass, in 
scale, and in detail. 

Wittet assisted me on many important works 

_ during the three years while he was with me. ‘The 
Poona Agricultural College bears his impress 
rather less than some, the new wing of the Bombay 
School of Art rather more. Sometimes one gave 
him his head and let him run his own course, and 
the more one did so the better, I used to think, 
was the result. The Jacob Sassoon Hospital at 
Poona, though nominally mine, was really almost 
entirely his. The Poona Central Offices were 
largely schemed out and planned by me while still 
in Bombay, but were afterwards detailed and 
built entirely by him. 

It was my own translation to the Government 
of India in 1907 that gave Wittet his real oppor- 
tunity. The Bombay Government asked me to 
draw up a sort of specification to enable them to 
choose a successor. I pointed out that they would 
be lucky if they got anyone nearly as well fitted 
for the post as Wittet, and suggested that I should 
just hand over to him. ‘They would only consent 
to this as a temporary measure until the arrival of 
my successor from home. “ Wittet is too young,” 
they said. I suggested letting me remain nomin- 
ally Consulting Architect and calling Wittet 
“Deputy,” but this seemed to Bombay to be 
opening the door too wide to possible ‘* Imperial ”’ 
dictation and interference. So Wittet carried on 
in an “acting” capacity, and the Secretary of 
State was asked to appoint a new permanent 
incumbent. All this is very amusing in the light 
of the subsequent hold which Wittet obtained on 
the confidence of the local Government. It took 
them only six months to discover they had the 
right man all the time, and a cable had to be sent 
home countermanding the “indent” for a new 
architect, by which time an appointment had 
actually been made by the India Office. I have 
never heard how the matter was adjusted. Any- 
how, Wittet remained installed in Bombay, and the 
alleged disability implied by his comparative 
youthfulness was left to be remedied by the best 
possible agency—Father ‘Time. 

And now began for Wittet a period of extra- 


ordinary and successful industry. Bombay, having 
at last decided to trust him, trusted him whole- 
heartedly, as is Bombay’s nature to do. Winning 
the competition for the Prince of Wales Museum of 
Western India in 1908 was his first big success. | 
may say that the building which was put up did 
not—except for the plan—follow the design with 
which the competition was won. In my opinion 
—and having acted as assessor to the competition 
I am, I think, entitled to an opinion—Wittet’s 
competition design was greatly to be preferred. 
It was more original, more Wittet. It bore no 
such mark of the merely archeological as the 
erected design. It suggested the Byzantine, per- 
haps, a little, but was mostly pure Wittet. But 
both the controlling Committee and the Govern- 
ment appear to have fallen in love with my 
recently completed General Post Office—that, at 
least is the inference (flattering or not as you may 
look at it) which I feel entitled to draw. They 
insisted on his recasting his Museum elevations to 
accord with the style of that building. That is the 
reason for the particular note which the Museum 
building struck. ‘That is, perhaps, the reason why 
Wittet never again, so far as I am aware, and 
except to a limited extent in the “‘ Gateway of 
India,’ made an essay in anything approaching 
Saracenic. A friend of mine was once asked why 
he never read any of the Bible. ‘* You see,” he 
said, ‘‘ I’m a son of the Manse and I used to be 
made to read it.” 

Next came the very large scheme of the Bombay 
College of Science, which was many years in 
building, and of which I am able to show you 
illustrations. In this Wittet seems to have found 
his true métier—his own characteristic style, 
echoed again and again in his other great buildings 
—the Karachi Port Trust Offices and Custom 
House, the new Bombay Custom House, and 
others. It is a fine virile style, chiefly notable for 
its big masculine scale and the rounded complete- 
ness of the architectural expression. While speak- 
ing of the College of Science, I may here mention 
an interesting acoustical experience connected with 
the main lecture hall of that building. 

Acoustics are naturally among the architect’s 
chief bugbears in India. Added to the difficulties 
incidental to the large and lofty spaces required 
there is this, that it is generally necessary to pro- 
vide vast areas of open window ; so that the con- 
ditions of a Bombay interior approach somewhat 
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to those of the open air. If you look at the plan you will be prepared to hear that the hall, when 
of the hall in question—which I shall presently finished, was far from perfect acoustically. It 


Exterior 


General Plan 


RoyaL Museum OF WESTERN INDIA, BOMBAY | 
show you—and bear in mind that the materials had, in particular, a most persistent and distressing 
of the interior were mainly reinforced concrete, reverberation. Wittet, somewhat at his wits’ a 
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end, obtained the assistance of the Government of 
India’s advisory Scientific Committee, presided 
over by Sir Gilbert Walker, who came and sub- 
jected the hall to a close scrutiny. It was Sir 
Gilbert himself, I understand, who propounded a 
theory of acoustics which was new to me, and 
which I have never heard alluded to elsewhere, 
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was tried in this hall of hanging light valances of 
the finest tussore silk on the ceiling, under the 
galleries, and at other appropriate points. The 
result, I am told, was a complete stoppage of 
reverberation, and the conversion of a hall bad 
for speaking into a remarkably good one at trifling 
cost. I give you this hint for what you may find 
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Back Bay RECLAMATION LAy-OUT 


but the application of which has been entirely 
successful in this case. ‘The theory is that just as 
a material, such as stuffed furniture or heavy 
curtains, is usually accorded the highest coefficient 
of absorption of reverberation, because it damps 
down the vibration of sound, so a material so light 
as itself to catch up and to vibrate with these 
vibrations might be expected to give an even 


higher coefficient of absorption. ‘he experiment 


it worth. I have not tried it myself, but I am 
impressed with the reasonableness of the 
theory. My informant in the matter was Wittet 
himself. 


And now I think I may break off and put the 
slides on the screen. 

1. The first is a portrait of George Wittet taken 
during the later years of his life. 

2. The second is a group of the office of the 
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Consulting Architect to the Government of 
Bombay taken at the time of my handing over to 
Wittet in 1907, previous to my departure for Simla 
and Calcutta. 

3. The chemistry block of the Poona Agricul- 
tural College ; 

4. The architectural block of the Bombay 
School of Art; and 

5 and 6. The G.P.O., Bombay, are all examples 
of my own work done whilst I had the privilege of 


16 to 22. I now show seven slides of the College 
of Science, 

23 to 26. Four of the Small Cause Court, 
both in Bombay. 

27 and 28. The two following illustrations are 
of the Collector’s Offices at Hyderabad, Sind. 

29 and 30. ‘I'wo slides from Wittet’s work at 
Poona—the Dining-Room at Government House, 
Ghanesh Khind, and the Post Office. 

31 to 33. Three slides of the large composite 


Court oF SMALL Causes, BOMBAY 


Wittet’s assistance. The School of Art building 
was largely his own out and out, though nominally 
mine. I show these to let you see the gradual 
emergence of Wittet’s own personal characteristics. 
I, anyhow, can clearly trace these. 

7 to 12. We now come to the Prince of Wales 
Museum of Western India. 

13 and 14. Next the Central Offices, Poona. 

15. The lay-out plan of the Back Bay Reclama- 
tion was done long after the project was put in 
hand. Wittet had no share in the unsavoury 
mess that attended the carrying out of this rather 
notorious work. 


block of buildings at Karachi containing the offices 
of the Port Trust and the Customs House. , 

34 to 38. The next five slides show Wittet’s 
temporary structures erected in Bombay for 
the Royal visit of 1911. The last is the 
temporary ‘‘ Gateway of India,” which it was 
decided to re-erect as a permanent memorial of 
the event. 

39 to 41. These show that Memorial, one of 
Wittet’s most characteristic efforts. I regret 
the absence of a view taken from the water, from 
which, of course, the great ‘‘ Gateway ” looks its 
best, as it was intended to do. 
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GATEWAY OF INDIA, BoMBAY: TEMPORARY STRUCTURE 


GATEWAY OF INDIA, BOMBAY: PERMANENT STRUCTURE 
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46. The Physiology School, Grant Medical 
College, Bombay. 

47. The Honorary Magistrates’ Court, Girgaon, 
Bombay. 

48 and 49. Two buildings in connection with 
the Gujerat College, Ahmedabad. 

50. The Technical School, Dhulia. 

51. The Customs House, Bombay. 

52 to 55. I finish with four slides showing two 
examples of domestic work, the first a house at 
Poona, and the second at Bombay. 

It would have been easy to have doubled, or 
even trebled the number of examples shown you, 
but these, I think, should be enough for one 
lecture. I have selected them as typical examples 
and not necessarily as exhausting the best of 
Wittet’s work. His output during his 19 years 
in Bombay was really enormous. There was all 
his work for the Bombay Port Trust, his lay-out 
of the Ballard Estate, and designs for the buildings 
thereon, including a huge passenger hotel and 
waiting accommodation, also the extension of the 
Trust Offices—only partly carried out so far. 
There was the King Edward VII Memorial, in 
the form of a vast hospital, built at Parel, Bombay. 
I have before me an official list of 95 major projects 
carried out by him for the Government of Bombay, 
and, in addition, a list of 44 for Messrs. Tata and 
Company. At the end of these lists there is a 
significant note in these words—‘‘ In addition 
to above, numerous sketch schemes were prepared 
for hotels, houses, etc.” (I know what that 
means. I used to reckon that quite half my 
time in India was spent over the preparation of 
sketches and drawings for tentative schemes and 
projects that never got the length of being carried 
out—the “consulting” part of one’s work. 
No doubt Wittet’s experience would be exactly 
the same. The note goes on: ‘ Consulted 
by the State of Baroda, of Gwalior, and of Hyder- 
abad, also by various public and private bodies, 
architects and engineers.”’ 

This represents a vast range of work, an almost 
overwhelming burden to be laid on the shoulders 
of one man, and that man not one of the strongest 
physically. Yet Wittet bore it all cheerfully and 
breezily. He was endowed with a quick, incisive 
grasp, and with the faculty of seeing instantly 
to the heart of a problem, making up his mind 
once for all, and sticking to his decisions—unless 
or until he saw good reason to change them. In 


such cases he changed them instantly and ruth- 
lessly. He was singularly free—for so notable 
an artist—from that besetting sin of the artistic 
temperament, personal touchiness. ‘There was 
no such trace of a lurking “‘ inferiority complex ”’ 
in the character of George Wittet. 

And now let us attempt to sum up Wittet’s 
contribution to architecture. In doing so, one 
has to be careful to avoid all exaggeration or 
over-statement. In the first place he succeeded 
in setting the coping-stone on a structure of which 
I and others had already laid the foundations, 
namely, the structure of the respect and con- 
fidence in the architect of the body-politic of 
Indian officialdom. When I began in India in 
1g0r (you will pardon me for so continually 
bringing in something about myself, but it is 
impossible otherwise to deal with Wittet’s work 
comprehensively and judicially), the architect's 
functions were quite ludicrously misunderstood 
in official and unofficial India alike. It was 
never conceived that he had anything to do 
with buildings further than these appeared on 
paper. It was even supposed in certain quarters 
that his functions began and ended with the 
drawings for the external elevations. He could 
not be expected to know anything about the carry- 
ing out of his designs. The proper functionary 
to see to that was called an ‘‘ Engineer,” and 
architects in private practice in the country, if 
they wished to claim the architect’s complete 
functions, had to inscribe on their brass plates 
the words ‘‘ Architect and Engineer.” I found 
the Indian Public Works Department, Roads and 
Buildings Branch (observe Roads first, Buildings 
second !), a department run by engineers, and, 
therefore, largely for engineers. ‘Thanks to Wittet 
(and others) we have changed all that somewhat. 
The architect is now better understood, and holds 
a fairly defined and honoured position. But he has 
had to fight for his position, to contest every foot of 
ground gained against the passive inertia, mingled, 
perhaps, with a certain amount of active jealousy, 
of a whole Department of Government, and the 
uninformed prejudice of the rest. It has been 
uphill work for all of us, telling most severely on 
those of us who were busiest. It is not surprising 
that many of us have prematurely fallen out of the 
fight—splendid men like Wittet, Montague Thomas, 
and Seton Morris by death ; Ransome, Munnings 
and others by premature retirement. It has been 
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left for a few, such as myself, and my friend Harry 
Crouch, to endure to the end of our statutory term 
of service, thanks to luck, to good health and, no 
doubt, a certain toughness of fibre, physical and 
nervous alike. 

Wittet’s work was always big, broad and mascu- 
line. Never a touch of the niggling, never a trace 
of hesitancy. It might sometimes fail to charm 
everyone, but no one could ever accuse any of it 
of want of decision or of purpose. His buildings 
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notable monument of his career in the great 
buildings he designed and built. 

In conclusion, let me read the wording of the 
tablet which has been affixed to the “ Gateway 
of India 

George Wittet, 
1878-1926. 

“Fellow of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, and Consulting Architect to the Gov- 
ernment of Bombay. 


BomBay Customs House 


sound an emphatic note of personality, and that 
was one of the most outstanding characteristics 
of the man himself. He would have done well 
anywhere. In India he had the ample oppor- 
tunities that certainly come to the architect who 
goes thither under good auspices. But oppor- 
tunities—though a good deal—are not everything. 
India has difficulties and pitfalls that rather more 
than compensate for these. Climate, the life, 
official prejudice and red tape, comparative lack 
of highly skilled labour—to mention only a few. 
Wittet steered clear of most of these—all, in fact, 
except, perhaps, the first—climate. Hence, both 
his success and early death. But he has left a 


“This Gateway and many buildings in this city 
and Presidency are enduring monuments to his 
ability. 

** He rendered valuable service to the cause of 
Architectural Education in India, both in the 
Bombay School of Art, and as first President of 
the Bombay Architectural Students’ Association. 

** A Fund raised by public subscription has been 
utilized to erect this Memorial Tablet and to found 
the Wittet Commemoration Scholarships for the 
encouragement of the study of Architecture in 
India.” 

I would add that I greatly value the opportunity 
afforded me by the R.I.B.A. (entirely unsought 
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on my part) of testifying, here at the very centre 
of the arcana of British architecture, to his 
professional brethren’s appreciation of George 
Wittet and his work. It has been said—I have 
said it once or twice myself—that only those at or 
within sight of the centre need hope to obtain 
adequate professional recognition. If this be 
true, or in such measure as it may be true, this 
meeting will have done something to wipe out the 
slur on our professional organization. I can assure 
you that it is likely to have a far-reaching effect 
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not only in heartening our brethren who ar: 
labouring in India, in the colonies, and otherwis: 
more or less out of sight of headquarters, but ais« 
in helping to guide public opinion in these farther 
parts of our Empire towards a better appreciation 
of the men who are still in the thick of the 
fight, who are still labouring in the cause of 
architecture. 

May I presume to congratulate the Council of 
the Institute on this earnest of their sincerity in 
declaring a wide British policy ? 


Port Trust OFFICES, KARACHI 


Discussion 


THE PRESIDENT, MR. WALTER TAPPER, A.R.A., IN THE CHAIR. 


Mr. JAMES RANSOME (F.) in proposing the 
vote of thanks to Mr. Begg, said : 

It is quite certain that India and architecture are 
very much to be congratulated on the collaboration 
between Wittet and Begg and I, personally, find it very 
difficult to say “‘ This is Wittet and that is Begg ” ; 
How much Wittet taught Begg, and how much Begg 
taught Wittet we shall never know, but we do know 
that the result is entirely satisfactory. I have a feeling 
that I taught them both something—what to avoid. 
For of the five years I was in India I spent the first half 
in trying to reconcile strict adherence to the acknow- 
ledged styles of architecture with utility. That was 
under orders, during the other half I threw “ style ”’ to 
the winds and plumped for utility, only hoping to steer 
clear of ugliness. ‘That is 25 years ago (1 followed 
Begg a year or two after he went to Bombay), and in 
those days we in England were not so enlightened as 
we are at the present time ; we had not discovered the 
charm of ugliness and we still hungered a little after 
grace and beauty. But we were already chafing 
against tradition and were striving hard for originality. 


When one went to India one thought “* What a glorious 
opportunity! One cannot be bound by tradition ; 
the climate will force originality.” Judge, then, of my 
disappointment when I found that in India the desire 
was for entire purity of style. Here, in England, we 
were striving after originality when there was but little 
opportunity, except by slow evolution. In India, 
where ingenuity was required more than anything, we 
were forcing purity of style. I wastold to make Cal- 
cutta Classic, Bombay Gothic, Madras Saracenic, 
Rangoon was to be Renaissance, and English cottages 
were to be dotted about all over the plains of India. 
There are three ways of approaching an Indian build- 
ing. You may say “ This is a building for India, 
therefore it must have verandahs, a fine opportunity for 
lofty colonnades and Renaissance arches.” So you 
design your building and put in verandahs wherever 
they are helpful to the design. But the people who 
have to occupy your building will block up with shut- 
ters any openings you have made over about 7 feet high 
to keep the sun out. Or you may say “ Verandahs are 
a mere tradition in India; make hollow walls and not 
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too many windows and all will be well.” But if you 
do that, I advise you not to court the society of the 
people who will have to inhabit your buildings. Or 
you may say, “ This is a building for a northern race 
to live in, or attempt to live in, in a climate with a 
tropical sun, and unless I shield the walls of this 
building from the sun’s rays as far as possible, and 
unless I give them as many openings for fresh air as 
I can, they will be extremely uncomfortable.” If you 
look at a building from that point of view, as most of 
us recently have, you will find you have a very hard 
nut to crack. So hard did I find this nut that I insti- 
tuted a competition amongst architects in England, 
explaining to them the difficulties one had to encounter, 
and inviting suggestions. About fifty people responded, 
and if any one of them happens to be here to-night I 
should like to shake hands with him, because those 
suggestions were extraordinarily useful, and I think I 
used nearly all of them, in one building or another, 
and I am glad to see that those who followed me have 
also used them, and to much better effect than I did. 
I was struggling, in the first place, with a new system 
of verandah treatment which, without additional scrum, 
would keep the buildings cool and airy, and I am glad 
to find that this system has been followed by my 
successors, for I can trace it in nearly all the designs 
which have been shown on the screen to-night. 

Mr. Begg spoke of the difficulties of architects in 
India, remarking that their status was not understood. 
To a great extent this has been overcome, and I would 
like to take this opportunity of expressing my great 
gratitude to the man who, I think, has been most 
instrumental in bringing about a better understanding. 
That man is Sir Lionel Jacob who, I am glad to see, is 
with us to-night. It was he who first understood what 
we were driving at, and who has backed us up through 
thick and thin in regard to the things which we were 
trying to achieve. 

I regret to say that only once did I meet Wittet, that 
was when he first went to India, and I am very sorry 
there were not other opportunities for a meeting 
during the years we were in the country together. 
Some of his later work thrown on the screen I have now 
seen for the first time, and I admire it immensely and 
rejoice to see the strides he made. He was a man free 
from humbug of any sort, whose whole life was devoted 
to his profession, and he expressed his charming per- 
sonality in all the buildings with which he enriched 
India. 

Sir LIONEL JACOB, K.C.S.I., in seconding the 
vote of thanks said :— 

1 do not propose to add to what Mr. Begg and 
Mr. Ransome have said regarding the merits of Mr. 
Wittet’s designs, as I do not wear the wedding garment 
of an architect ; but I think that, perhaps, Mr. Begg 
laid insufficient stress on the value of the scholastic 


side of Mr. Wittet’s career. He was a great teacher, 
and in that aspect he did more for architecture in India 
than any other architect of his time. He taught in the 
Bombay School of Art, he was the first President of 
the Students’ Architectural Association, and I was, to 
some extent, acquainted with his principles for other 
reasons. For instance, there was the occasion of his 
address when he was President of the Bombay Engi- 
neering Congress. It was an unusual thing for an archi- 
tect to be elected to that position, I do not think it has 
ever happened before or since in India, but Mr. 
Wittet’s address was an excellent one. It was frankly 
critical, and to take one of the points Mr. Wittet made : 
Government is the largest building client in India, and, 
therefore, to a great extent responsible for creating the 
standard and position of modern buildings and builders. 
In this position it was unfortunate that in official par- 
lance there should be a class of works described as 
“ architectural buildings,” or, in other words, buildings 
that are architectural as distinct from buildings that 
are mere structures. The differentiation must make 
every architect wince. ‘To engineers there seemed to 
be nothing peculiar about it, but Mr. Wittet pointed 
out that until it is lived down and forgotten, and public 
bodies and private individuals realise that in all struc- 
tures, whether great or small, there is an art and craft 
of building, and only those who have devoted them- 
selves to its study can achieve the best results, then only 
can there be hope for progress and improvement. But 
I would not have it thought that because Mr. Wittet 
sometimes spoke his mind very clearly he was unpopu- 
lar. On the contrary, he was liked by the engineers, 
he was liked by his brother architects—between him 
and Mr. Begg there was an affection like that between 
Jonathan and David—he was liked by the Government, 
by the citizens of Bombay, and he was much beloved 
by the students he taught. ‘That being the case, it 
may be wondered why a competent and popular archi- 
tect received no special recognition from the Govern- 
ment he served. Mr. Begg in the charming obituary 
article he wrote for the JouRNAL of this Institute 
expressed himself with some feeling on this point. 

But India has never been very kind to her architects 
although she was fortunate in possessing some very 
good bargains, and to the best of my knowledge the 
only consulting architect who has ever received an 
honour at the hand of Government is my friend Mr. 
Crouch, who is here with us this evening. The circum- 
stances were, however, a little peculiar. Architecture 
if it could be called architecture—was in India a branch 
of the Public Works Department, composed of 
engineers. They were first the military engineers 
of the East India Company and, amateurs at the 
business, they could do nothing more than dump into 
the country very poor replicas of the buildings favoured 
in England in the Regency period of debased art. After 
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the Mutiny of 1857, when India was transferred from 
the Company to the Crown, they were replaced by the 
Royal Engineers. In both groups there were some 
splendid men, because it would seem that there were 
giants in those days, but as architects they had no 
training whatever. The following incident may be 
of interest. It is said that when the late Lord Kitchener 
was Commander-in-Chief of India, the Metropolitan 
Bishop of Calcutta reproached him for his absence from 
the Cathedral services. ‘The Bishop thought it a bad 
example for the Army, and Lord Kitchener, who 
prided himself on his knowledge of art, replied that it 
would give him much pleasure to attend divine service, 
but the shoddy building called a cathedral so offended 
his taste that he could not beartoenterit. ‘The Bishop, 
looking at him sadly, though possibly not without his 
tongue in his cheek, said, “Ah, yes! now that your 
Excellency reminds me, I recollect that the Cathedral 
was designed by an officer of your Excellency’s distin- 
guished Corps.” 

Following the Royal came the civil engineers, and, 
though more highly trained in civil engineering. they 
were as ignorant of architecture as their predecessors, It 
was not their fault that they were engineers and not 
architects, but some blame must be attached to themin 
that they did not realise their ignorance. Lord Curzon, 
in his far-sightedness, imported the first consulting 
architect to the Government of India in Mr. James 
Ransome, and the engineers resented his intrusion 
upon their domain to an extent that is almost in- 
credible. ‘They regarded themselves as the builders, 
and the architect as a sort of decorator whose business 
it was to add senseless embellishments to their build- 
ings, such as dummy vases on the roof. They so 
failed to understand that good architecture is the out- 
ward expression of good construction that they wished 
the decorator-fellow would leave construction alone, 
as a matter they were better able to deal with. Things 
were as bad as that. 

The engineers thought the architects superfluous, 
and I had nothing but admiration for the way in which 
Mr. Ransome was hacking a path through prejudices, 
like the clearing of the undergrowth in a dense Indian 
jungle. Patiently, persistently, he did invaluable 
work as a pioneer, he eased the thorny track for his 
successors, and if only for that reason he deserved more 
recognition from the Government. He was followed 
by Mr. Begg, who, perhaps, had still more claims 
because he served some twenty years in India, as 
against Mr. Ransome’s five. He designed, moreover, 
a large number of beautiful buildings for the country, 
or if you deny me, a layman, the right to say that they 
were beautiful, | would remind you of what was said 
in this room a few years ago. I was honoured by an 
invitation to be present on that occasion, and I heard 
the eminent American architect, Mr. Ralph Adams 


Cram, say, looking at one of Mr. Begg’s designs, the 
design for the Lady Hardinge Medical College and 
Hospital at Delhi, how much he was impressed by it. 
He added: “ Style is a very different thing from the 
styles as we know them historically and in that design 
Mr. Begg had achieved style.” I thought it a very 
pretty compliment, but if Mr. Begg achieved style, 
he never achieved the decoration he merited at the 
hands of the Government, and it was a notable omis- 
sion. But men of other technical services suffered 
in the same way. One of the finest engineers we have 
ever had in India was the late James Richard Bell. 
He was called the “ Great Bridge-builder,” he built 
many great bridges over great Indian rivers, and they 
are not rivers running a trickle, like our beloved 
Thames, but immense streams, fed by the glaciers in 
the Himalayas, and in flood one, two or more miles 
wide. Bell not only built bridges, he taught his fellow- 
engineers how to build them, so much so that when 
later the largest bridge in India, the bridge over the 
Ganges at Sara Ghat, was constructed by Sir Robert 
Gales, the eminent engineer, the late Sir Alexander 
Rendel, said that it would have been impossible but 
for the methods that Mr. Bell had taught. Yet Mr. 
Bell never received any special promotion, nor any 
pecuniary reward, although he had saved the Govern- 
ment crores and crores of rupees, and he remained 
plain James Richard Bell to the end. 

But as we grow older we learn to realise that between 
honour and honours there is a world of difference. 
And if Mr. Wittet’s name never found itself in any 
honours’ list, he was not without honour. At his 
death the Bombay public, without any aid from 
Government, purely from voluntary subscriptions, 
opened a memorial fund in token of the debt they owed 
him. It was ultimately utilised in two ways, in the 
shape of a tablet affixed to the Gateway of India, a 
structure designed by Mr. Wittet, and by founding a 
commemoration scholarship. Both are very appro- 
priate to the purpose. ‘The Gateway of India really 
is a gateway ; travelling to India from the West we all 
land at Bombay, and at Bombay all succeeding Vice- 
roys will land at the Apollo Bunder, where the Gate- 
way is. ‘There, they will be received with pomp and 
ceremony, and they will then pass through the Gate- 
way to take charge of the great country they have been 
destined to govern. ‘The tablet is therefore in a 
prominent position and very much in evidence. The 
Wittet Scholarship for the encouragement of archi- 
tecture in India is also appropriate. The youths 
whom Mr. Wittet taught will in course of time pass 
away, but they will be succeeded by other students in 
endless succession, and if they ask, ‘‘ The Wittet 
Scholarship, who was Wittet ?” they will be told that 
the scholarship was founded as a tribute to the archi- 
tect who laboured so earnestly for the architectural 
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students of his time. The two memorials will thus 
keep Mr. Wittet’s memory green more effectively 
than if, in one of the honours’ lists, he had appeared as 
Sir George Wittet or George Wittet, C.S.I., or C.I.E., 
and together they are a higher honour than any that 
Government could have bestowed. And in the Far 
Beyond where George Wittet now is, I like to think of 
him in the company of the old pioneers of India, who 
did splendid work and who died without any sort of 
Government recognition, for in that company he will 
be able to afford to smile. 

The President then put the vote of thanks, which 
was carried by acclamation. 

Mr. BEGG briefly replied. 


The following contribution to the discussion has 
been received from Mr. R. W. CABLE [F.] :— 

Mr. Begg in a note published in the JoURNAL at the 
time of Wittet’s death referred to his arresting person- 
ality, and I think, to this, even more than to his un- 
doubted architectural instinct, a great measure of his 
success is to be attributed. He had qualities which 
would have won him success whatever profession he 
had adopted, and it was Bombay’s good fortune that 
it was as an architect that he came out to India, for he 
was just the man who was needed to take Mr. Begg’s 
place when the latter was translated to Simla. 

Much had been done by Mr. Begg and others towards 
gaining proper recognition of the functions of an 
architect ; but all building work had for so long been 
the close preserve of engineers that it was slow work 
breaking down the tradition that the province of the 
architect lay exclusively within the limits of the drawing 
board, if, indeed, such a functionary were a necessity 
at all, except, perhaps, to design the ornamental fronts 
for a building of extra importance. This idea was 
still widely held by the general public, if not by the 
more enlightened heads of Government departments. 

For Wittet to gain the confidence of Government to 
the degree that he did, to get changes introduced in the 
old-established traditions of the Public Works Depart- 
ment and to win the respect and co-operation of the 
members of that service, without which the buildings 
on which his reputation was made could scarcely have 
resulted ; all this required something more than archi- 
tectural ability. It was only achieved by the unfailing 
tact, the mental energy and by the charm and strength 
of personality of which he was possessed. 

Wittet designed the Prince of Wales’ Museum 
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in Indian style at the request of Government but 
against his own inclination. The Gateway of India 
(which was conceived as part of a vast architectural 
scheme connecting the Museum with the Apollo 
Bunder, on which the Gateway stands) followed a 
similar style ; but apart from these two buildings, his 
work for many years always followed a classic or Gothic 
or some other European tradition. 

The principle to which he held was that the British 
in India should follow their own native architectural 
tradition, just as the Greeks and the Romans had taken 
their architecture into every country to which they 
spread ; and if he had any doubt in his mind as to 
whether this tradition was as living a one as was that 
of the Greeks or the Romans, he was at any rate con- 
vinced that he would be on surer ground to build 
good “‘ Wittet ” than to take up a trail that might lead, 
in an Indian style, to a repetition of the Gothic 
Revival. One is conscious of the reason he had for 
this feeling, for if a criticism is to be made of his 
“* Museum ” or his ‘‘ Gateway,” it is that they remind 
one too frankly and forcibly of the Jumma Masjids of 
Bijapur and Ahmedabad. 

It would be romancing to suggest that there might 
be a connection in his change of view with the pro- 
nouncement of the Government that the object of the 
British in India was to teach Indians to govern them- 
selves, but having watched the movement that had been 
growing in the School of Architecture in Bombay and 
in the profession, he turned for inspiration to the 
traditional architecture of Western India with a fresh 
vision, and in the King Edward Memorial Hospital, 
produced a building which is a superlative object 
lesson to Indian architects as to what a modern Indian 
building may be. It bears no mark of the merely 
archeological ; it is as individual and as fine a design 
as any of his previous buildings ; it is the most up-to- 
date hospital in India, but the nationality of its archi- 
tecture is essentially Indian. 

He did other work, Indian in design, of which 
the fagade of Readymoney Building in Churchgate 
Street is a delightful example, but his hospital is a 
great work which should not be without special men- 
tion in the list of the fine buildings which stand to 
Wittet’s credit. Coming after a series of European 
buildings, it is a most notable contribution to the 
architecture of India, but his greater contribution to 
the profession in India is the dignity which his repu- 
tation has added to the designation of architect. 
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The R.I.B.A. Annual Dinner 


The Annual Dinner of the Royal Institute was held 
on Tuesday, 14 May 1929, in the Merchant Taylors’ 
Hall, London, the President, Mr. Walter Tapper, A.R.A., 
in the Chair. 

Following the toasts of ‘‘ The King, Our Patron,” and 
“The Queen, the Prince of Wales, and other members 
of the Royal Family,’ proposed by the president, 

-HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTER- 
BURY, proposing the toast of the “ Royal Institute 
of British Architects,” said : 

I yield to none in the respect and reverence I pay to 
the great art of which the Royal Institute of British 
Architects is the public guardian. It is a great moment 
in the life of any man when he stands for the first time 
at the Lion Gates of Mycenz and sees what was achieved 
more than two thousand years ago: the perfect and 
majestic simplicity of the sister arts of sculpture and 
architecture. But I have had even greater experiences ; 
one of those moments in a man’s life which he can never 
forget. I have seen for the first time the Parthenon of 
Athens. It would be the height of insolence to attempt 
in a few words to describe that incomparable thing. That 
was art. Once and for all it achieved a perfect expression 
of spirit in material form. Also for the first time in my 
life I have been to Venice, and there I became aware of 
what a great architecture can do to sustain the spirit of a 
whole community, to make it proud of itself, to give it a 
sense of dignity, to inspire it to greater things. Art 
there has established a tradition which holds sway in 
these later ages. These are great experiences. 

I am not such a fool as to attempt to inflict upon this 
audience an essay by a crude amateur on the history of 
your art. I will rather in your presence contemplate the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, and I will try to 
describe my idea (and I hope it is your idea) of the 
functions your institute ought to play in the life of the 
nation. Shall I say that you are here to be the guardians 
of the union of utility and beauty ? Utility and beauty 
were meant to go together. Ruskin, I know, like many 
good things, is out of date, but there is still much we can 
learn from him. One of Ruskin’s greatest lessons was 
that the useful and the beautiful were always meant to be 
one and the same. You architects are bound always 
to have regard to utility. If you build even a church 
you have to remember that you must make it possible 
for people to sit down (I would rather say kneel), and for 
them to see and hear. If you are building public offices 
you have to have regard to the efficiency for the purpose 
for which they are required. If you are building a house 
you are bound to remember (what I fear you sometimes 
forget) that the structure is required for human beings 
to live in in comfort. ‘The art of the architect is to com- 
bine these utilitarian requirements with beauty. 

Will you suffer one or two illustrations ? The necessity 
of the times apparently demands that we should no 
longer live in houses of our own, but herd together in 


great blocks of buildings. Accepting that pressure of 
utility, I am bound to say I admire increasingly the way 
in which some architects conceive and carry out these 
great block buildings which might otherwise have been 
so hideous. 

Then again, let us consider the case of the great office 
buildings. I am continually delighted to see the way in 
which our merchant princes are asking the best architects 
to design their office buildings. Inside these buildings 
the question of efficiency is seen to be deeply studied, 
while at the same time the exteriors are of striking 
beauty. 

Again, an ever increasing population demands more 
and more houses. In looking at new houses, you will 
always discern the presence of an architect when you 
see a house built with a material, in a design, and in a 
spirit which harmonise with the environment in which 
the house stands. 

I will take a more adventurous subject. There is a 
building to which we are all most profoundly attached, 
called Westminster Abbey. For reasons of utility the 
Abbey must have a sacristy: utility in its deepest and 
widest sense. Your President conceives the idea of 
combining utility with beauty, and I will dare to say, 
remembering the delightful increase of beauty given to 
the transepts of York Minster, that I wish your President 
well in his venture. You and your Institute will have an 
even greater opportunity of fulfilling your function of 
proving the union of utility and beauty when you come to 
build your own new building in Portland Place ; there, 
we of this generation look forward to see a most complete 
and final illustration of the greatness of your function in 
our common life. 

But what of the countryside? Here as elsewhere 
education is needed. It is admitted that houses are 
necessary, but why should they take the form of in- 
tolerable bungalows stretching in hideous rows into the 
countryside? And the hoardings in the country. 
Utility demands, I suppose, that we should have news- 
papers, but why, whenever we come to an open field, 
should we be reminded that this or that newspaper has 
the largest circulation ? Utility also demands that we 
take reasonable care of our bodies, but that is no reason 
why, when we go into the country and try to forget its 
existence, we should be perpetually reminded of our 
livers ! 

I want for a moment this evening to call your attention 
to the challenging question of mere utility. There is 
now a proposal to erect a great electric power station 
at Battersea. I have perhaps a personal and selfish 
interest in this matter, because, owing to the generosity 
of a friend, I have begun a great conception of humanising 
the district. I had hoped this proposal might have 
cheered the lives of many of my poorest neighbours, but 
I learn that as I am a little more than a mile from this 


proposed intrusion, few cf my poor trees and flowers 
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will survive its fumes. But it is not only a personal 
interest, although these trees and flowers would bring 
vn element of beauty to the lives of the poor. I cross 
the river, and I think of the old people and children in 
Chelsea gardens and the pictures in the Tate Gallery. 
My eye wanders to the Houses of Parliament, not perhaps 
conspicuous for their beauty, but at any rate the centre 
of English life and with an impressiveness of their own. 
And then there is Westminster Abbey, perhaps our most 
sacred building. How comes it about that such a pro- 
posal should even be seriously entertained when it means 
that sulphurous fumes will spread a blight over such a 
region of beauty and with its associations with the history 
of our nation ? The Royal Institute of British Architects 
never did a better thing than when it wrote that restrained 
and dignified letter to the Prime Minister calling at least 
for an enquiry. Those responsible for this enterprise 
will incur a very grave responsibility if in the face of such 
an expression of public opinion they do not at least 
suspend their operations. Certainly we are entitled to 
ask whether it is really necessary to sacrifice the claims of 
beauty to those of mere utility. I regard this proposal 
as one of those matters in which this Institute is bound 
to take a leading part. 

The PRESIDENT, replying to the toast, said: 
Most of you know how widespread is the influence of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects through its 
Allied Societies in every quarter of the globe. Wherever 
the Union Jack flies you are almost bound to find repre- 
sentatives of the Institute and members of the great 
profession to which we have the honour and privilege of 
belonging. It is well that this should be so, for I can, 
I think, confidently claim that the function of the architect 
is second to no other in importance as an element in our 
civilisation. We are proud to have with us to-night 
leading men in our great professions. They will, I am 
sure, forgive me if I say that, beneficial as their work is, 
life would be happier if there were no need for some of 
them at all. We owe a vast debt to our physicians and 
surgeons, but how glad we should all be if their work 
were unnecessary! The work of our lawyers is indis- 
pensable, but how much better off we should all be if 
there were no need for litigation or legislation at all. 
That rules out judges, barristers and solicitors! We have 
still the engineer, and I am sure no one would suggest 
we should be better off without him. His work adds vastly 
to the wealth, efficiency and the convenience of our lives. 

But the architect ! His work contributes, as does that 
of the engineer, to the health and the convenience of life, 
but it also adds that element of beauty and idealism 
which makes life so much more worth living. Can any- 
one conceive of a set of circumstances in which it could 
be honestly thought that the world would be a happier 
and better place without the triumphs of our architects— 
I say triumphs advisedly._ Imagine Europe, or indeed the 
world, without its treasures of ancient and medizval 
art. Looking down the ages and seeing its noble temples, 
its cathedrals, its great churches, splendid colleges, fine 
houses, and last, but not least, its simple but beautiful 
villages—and all this the work of the architect. Losing 
these, we should lose half our soul and our inspiration. 
Do you wonder that we are proud to belong to a pro- 
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fession which has produced such splendid work, and left 
the world, for its good, such a priceless heritage ? 

I sometimes think in these material days we are apt to 
forget that we are not merely a commercial body, but 
that we are a learned body in a very real sense, whose 
work, if well done, is a spiritual aid in the uplifting of the 
people. Because of this I am inclined to think there is 
only one other body of men whose work is of equal 
importance to ours—our teachers, and I include our 
spiritual teachers as well as our educationists. I do not 
suggest—I hope am not so conceited as to suggest— 
that we are all worthy of our calling ; I am not sure that 
any of us are worthy. The best of us can only claim that 
we are doing all we are able to do with our limited gifts. 
We are trying to improve. We devote a vast amount of 
time, energy and money to the task of giving a higher 
educational equipment to the young architects who are 
to follow us, and I believe that we are living in a period 
of awakening. I believe the people generally of this 
country are being slowly but surely awakened to the 
importance of beauty, dignity, order and cleanness in 
their surroundings ; that they are beginning to demand 
these things, whereas before they were content with 
just what was given to them. 

I am proud to be able to stand here to-night and say 
with truth that in that awakening it has been the privilege 
of the Royal Institute to play a very important part. I 
believe the time will come—if it has not already come— 
when London and the country at large will be grateful 
to us for what we have done in the preservation of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, the City churches, and Waterloo 
Bridge, the squares and open spaces. We hope for the 
removal of that abomination of ugliness, Charing Cross 
Bridge, and the creation of a bridge in its place more 
noble and worthy of the capital city of the Empire. And I 
believe that the country generally will realise what it owes 
to the movement for the preservation of rural England, 
a movement which had its inception within our walls. 

Much more of course remains to be done before we 
architects can rest content. We have powerful forces 
against us—forces of materialism, of ugliness, of vulgarity 
and public apathy. These are expressed in the erection 
of inordinately high buildings, which shut out the little 
sun we get in our northern climate and which are bound 
adversely to affect the health of the people. The proposal 
to erect power stations in our midst will have a like effect. 
There seems to be a lack of vision in all these matters. 
As I say, much remains to be done, and it will be the 
sooner and the better done when the governing and 
education authorities realise how all-important it is that 
matters with which we are specially concerned, and which 
so vitally affect the well-being of the community, have 
that enlightened consideration they deserve. In the 
proposal to erect a power station at Battersea, really I 
begin to wonder if we are sane. Notwithstanding this 
lack of education, I think I can give you one piece of 
evidence that seems to prove that the public interest is 
awakening in architecture. I refer to the new home of 
the Royal Institute. If we had proposed some thirty, 
twenty, or even ten years ago to build ourselves a new 
house in the West End, I think the Press would have 
barely given us a paragraph. We should have been 
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absolutely startled to see articles in all the London and 
provincial newspapers, and even a leading article in that 
great contemporary, The Times. You will agree, I am 
sure, that this is all to the good, and most encouraging. I 
can assure you that we architects intensely appreciate this 
public interest, and we realise the responsibility that rests 
upon us. We conceive it to be our duty to give to one of 
the noblest streets in London a building which will be a 
lasting addition to the treasured buildings of this great 
city, a building as beautiful as it is possible for the art of 
to-day to create. 

We are not, of course, a rich body or a rich profession. 
Financially, I imagine, we are the poorest of all the 
learned professions. But fortunately beauty, in the main, 
is not a matter of money. It is a matter of good propor- 
tion, refinement of detail, the right use of material, and so 
on. Stone and brick used by one man can be an eyesore ; 
by another, a joy to see. I am sure you are keenly inter- 
ested to know who is the architect to whom this important 
work is to be entrusted, and I am going now to tell you a 
profound secret: So am I! 

Before I sit down I have a pleasant duty to perform. I 
have to express our thanks and the thanks of our guests to 
the Worshipful Master and the Court of the Merchant 
Taylors’ Company for permitting us to hold our banquet 
in their fine hall. To us architects our surroundings on 
such occasions as this, and for that matter on all occasions, 
are perhaps—though they should not be—of greater im- 
portance than they are to the layman. So, Worshipful 
Master, may I say that it has vastly added to our pleasure 
to have been able to entertain our guests in this historic 
hall, and to express our very best thanks to you. 

Mr. E. STANLEY HALL [F.], in proposing the toast 
of ‘‘ The Guests,’’ said: Some of our guests we welcome 
for the first time to-night, and first amongst these is His 
Excellency the French Ambassador. You are aware that 
under the auspices of our Institute is the Franco-British 
Union of Architects, which meets on alternate years in 
France and England ; it is a happy augury for the future of 
this Union that His Excellency has honoured us with his 
presence to-night. And we have old friends to welcome 
on this occasion. Weare proud to number amongst these 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. We are called upon to 
welcome the Deans of Canterbury, St. Paul’s, and West- 
minster. We offer our heartiest congratulations to Dr. 
Bell on his appointment as Bishop of Chichester. We 
offer our heartiest congratulations to Dr. Inge on having 
the chance of his dome being freed from timber at an early 
date. We congratulate Dr. Norris because we read in 
this morning’s papers that the Royal Fine Art Commission 
have almost decided to give him his sacristy. We are 
delighted to have amongst us the latest “‘ speed king,”’ and 
an Honorary Fellow of our Institute, Lord Lee of Fare- 
ham, the Chairman of the Thames Bridges Commission, 
who established a record in producing in the shortest 
possible time one of the most complicated reports ever 
presented to Parliament. We welcome very heartily the 
new President of the Royal Academy, and also Sir William 
Orpen, Sir William Goscombe John, Sir David Murray, 
Sir D. Y. Cameron, and other members of that body. We 
cannot welcome the President of the Royal Academy 
without a note of regret that we do not see at our gathering 
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the familiar figure of his predecessor, and we hope Sir 
William Llewellyn will find himself as much at home at 
our meetings as Sir Frank Dicksee ever used to do. We 
have with us the Headmasters of Eton, Harrow and 
Stowe, who are engaged in educating future architects and 
clients : we all trust most sincerely they may early bring 
them into a right attitude towards each other. We have 
many ladies present : a few of them are hosts, but more of 
them are guests. ‘The hosts amongst them, I feel quite 
sure, as the years go on, will increase in numbers. We are 
glad to have here to-night the pioneers amongst the lady 
architects, amongst whom we include the architect of the 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre. 

I have the great honour of coupling with this toast other 
names well known to us and to the world at large: the 
Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, this year’s Chairman of 
our Architectural Medal Jury, Chairman of the Royal Fine 
Art Commission, Chairman of the Council for the Pre- 
servation of Rural England, and leader of every movement 
for the protection of things beautiful, who sponsored our 
Registration Bill in the House of Lords last year, and who 
has identified himself with us in a thousand ways. 

The EARL OF CRAWFORD AND BALCARRES 
said : Very few words are required from me, but I should 
like to say how grateful we are to our hosts this evening 
for their very fine hospitality. Your President has re- 
ferred to what the Royal Institute of British Architects 
has done in saving St. Paul’s Cathedral, the City churches, 
and Waterloo Bridge, and how anxious the Institute is 
to take its full share in the great responsibilities before it. 
For my part I am more grateful than I can say to the 
Institute for the active and leading part it is taking in a 
variety of movements which one may summarise in the 
Council for the Preservation of Rural England. Of all 
the bodies of artists in this country, the Royal Institute 
has taken the initiative in these fine movements ; not only 
speaking of their merits and inspiring others, but itself 
taking a leading share in the practical and constructive 
work which must be associated with these movements if 
they are to be crowded with success, and if the country 
is to preserve for the future the great beauties it has in- 
herited from the past. 

The VERY REVEREND THE DEAN OF WEST- 
MINSTER said: I rise to thank you on behalf of the 
guests for your hospitality to-night, and although I do not 
propose to specify the guests on whose behalf I am re- 
turning thanks, I do propose to specify one or two of 
those who are our hosts and to whom we express our 
gratitude. It is sometimes said that we have no modern 
architects capable of working side by side with work that 
has gone before. We have in this room one who is 
building for this generation and for all generations to come 
a splendid cathedral that will hold its own against any. 
We have in this room, a member of this Institute, one 
who is doing more than anyone else to preserve the beauty 
of our countryside. We have in this room one who is 
taking a very large part in building that magnificent new 
city in the Far East that will be the wonder of future gener- 
ations. I can never imagine what can be the outlook of 
the people who make the kind of statement I have just 
mentioned. 

You will expect me now to say something about the 
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sacristy. That has been the expectation of every editor, 
sub-cditor and reporter of every newspaper in this country 
for the last fortnight, and I can only give you the same 


answer that I have given them—* There is nothing to be | 
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said on the question.”” I may perhaps just say that side 
by side with me is working my old and very true friend, 
Mr. Walter Tapper. Therefore I can consider myself 
quite free from anxiety. 


The following is a list of the company present :— 

Mr. Walter Tapper, A.R.A., F.S.A., President R.I.B.A., in 
the Chair. 

The Most Rev. His Grace the Lord Archbishop of Canter- 
bury ; His Excellency, the French Ambassador; The Rt. 
Hon. the Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, K.T., P.C., LL.D., 
F.S.A. (Hon. Fellow R.I.B.A.) ; The Rt. Hon. Viscount Lee 
of Fareham, P.C., G.C.S.I., G.B.E., K.C.B. (Hon. Fellow 
R.I.B.A.); Mrs. Walter Tapper; Sir William Llewellyn, 
K.C.V.O. (The President, The Royal Academy); Lieut.- 
General Sit William Furse, K.C.B., D.S.O.; Lady Furse ; 
Sir William Waterlow, Sheriff of London ; Sir William Orpen, 
K.B.E., R.A.; Sir John Rose Bradford, K.C.M.G., M.D. 
(The President, The Royal College of Physicians) ; Sir Brodie 
H. Henderson (The President, The Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers); Sir William Goscombe John, R.A.; Sir D. Y. 
Cameron, R.A., R.S.A., LL.D. (Hon. Associate R.I.B.A.) ; 
Sir David Murray, R.A.; Sir David Milne-Watson, M.A., 
LL.B., D.L.; Lady Milne-Watson ; Sir Banister Fletcher, 
F.S.A.; Lady Fletcher; Sir Herbert Baker, A.R.A.; Lady 
Baker ; Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, R.A.; Lady Scott; Sir A. 
Brumwell Thomas ; Sir J. Walker Smith ; The Very Rev. the 
Dean of St. Paul’s ; The Very Rev. The Dean of Canterbury ; 
The Very Rev. The Dean of Westminster; Mrs. Foxley 
Norris; Mr. C. B. Fisher, C.B.E. (The President, The Sur- 
veyors’ Institution) ; Major Vivian B. Rogers, D.S.0., M.C., 
J.P. (The Mayor of the City of Westminster) ; Mr. Thomas 
Barron {The President, The National Federation of Building 
Trades’ Operatives); Mr. E. Guy Dawber, A.R.A., F.S.A. 
(Past President R.I.B.A.); Mrs. E. Guy Dawber; Mr. J. 
Alfred Gotch, F.S.A. (Past President R.I.B.A.); Mr. W. H. 
Ansell, M.C. (President, The Architectural Association) ; 
Mrs. W. H. Ansell ; Dr. Edwin Deller (Academic Registrar, 
The University of London); Mr. W. Reynold-Stephens 
(The President, Royal Society of British Sculptors) ; Mrs. W. 
Reynold-Stephens ; Dr. Cyril Norwood, M.A. (The Head- 
master of Harrow School) ; The Rev. Harold Costley-White, 
D.D. (The Headmaster of Westminster School); Mrs. Costley- 
White; Mr. J. F. Roxburgh, M.A. (The Headmaster of 
Stowe School) ; Mr. Eric R. D. Maclagan, C.B.E.: Mr. R. C. 
Finnis (The Clerk, The Merchant ‘Taylors’ Company) ; 
Mr. W. R. M. Lamb, M.V.O., M.A. (The Secretary, The 
Royal Academy) ; Mr. S. Forrest Cowell (The Secretary, The 
Royal College of Surgeons); Mr. F. R. Yerbury (The Secre- 
tary, The Architectural Association); Mr. P. J. Spencer, 
M.A. (The Secretary, The Institute of Builders); Mr. A. G. 
White (The Secretary, The National Federation of Building 
Trades’ Employers); Mr. R. Coppock (The Secretary, The 
National Federation of Building Trades’ Operatives) ; Colonel 
L. C. R. Messel, O.B.E., M.A.; Mrs. L. C. R. Messel ; 
Mr. W. I. Croome:; Mr. S. Longsdon; Mrs. S. Longsdon ; 
Mr. E. F. Knapp-Fisher ; Mrs. E. F. Knapp-Fisher ; Dr. 
Alexander Scott ; Mrs. Alexander Scott ; Mr. Jan MacAlister, 
M.A. (Secretary R.I.B.A.); Mrs. Ian MacAlister. 

Mr. P. H. Adams; Mr. Sidney Adams; Mr. W. Naseby 
Adams ; Mr. Anderson; Mrs. Anderson ; The Architect and 
Building News ; The Architects’ Journal ; The Architectural 
Review ; Mr. Seymour C. Arding; Mr. Henry V. Ashley ; 
Mrs. Henry V. Ashley ; Mr. Robert Atkinson ; Mrs. Robert 
Atkinson ; Mr. Maxwell Ayrton ; Mrs. Maxwell Ayrton. 

Mr. Ernest R. Babbs ; Mr. F. G. Baker ; Mr. A. Strachan 
Bennion; Mr. F. D. Berryman; Mrs. F. D. Berryman ; 


Mr. F. R. Betenson; Mrs. F. R. Betenson; Mr. E. C. 
Bewlay (The President, Birmingham Architectural Associa- 
tion); Mrs. E. C. Bewlay ; Mr. W. Woodbridge Biggs ; Mrs. 
W. Woodbridge Biggs ; Mr. H. C. Bishop ; Mr. Louis Blanc ; 
Brig.-Gen. ,Herbert Brake, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O.; Mr. 
Herbert T’. Buckland; Mr. John Buckland; The Builder ; 
Mr. F. M. Burgis ; Mr. Albert Burton ; Mrs. Albert Burton. 

Mr. Duncan A. Campbell (The President, The Liverpool 
Architectural Society); Mr. A. N. Cathcart; Mrs. A. N. 
Cathcart ; The Central News, Limited ; Mr. J. O. Cheadle ; 
Mr. John A. Cheston; Mr. H. C. Chatfeild Clarke; Mr. 
Arthur Clayton; Mrs. Arthur Clayton; Miss Clayton ; 
Mr. L. Carter Clout; Mr. H. H. Connybeare; Mr. H 
Courtenay Constantine; Mrs. H. Courtenay Constantine ; 
Major H. C. Corlette, O.B.E., F.S.A.:; Mr. Frank Cox ; Mrs. 
Frank Cox; Mr. W. E. Vernon Crompton; Mr. R. Hermon 
Crook ; Mr. L. A. Culliford. 

The Daily Telegraph ; Mr. Arthur J. Davis ; Major Basii C. 
Deacon; Mr. E. C. Desch; Mr. Rudolf Dircks (Librarian 
and Editor R.I.B.A.); Mr. H. G. Dyke. 

Mr. C. E. Elcock. 

Mr. Horace Farquharson ; Mr. Henry M. Fletcher, M.A. ; 
Mrs. Henry M. Fletcher; Mr. T. O. Foster; Mrs. T. O. 
Foster. 

Mr. Lionel U. Grace; Mrs. Lionel U. Grace; Mr. W. 
Curtis Green, A.R.A.; Mrs. Curtis Green ; Mr. Douglas H. 
Green, O.B.E., M.C.; Mr. W. H. Gunton; Lt.-Col. R. F. 
Gutteridge, T.D.; Mrs. R. F. Gutteridge ; Mr. H. A. Gwynne. 

Mr. Charles M. Hadfield (The President, Sheffield, South 
Yorks and District Society of Architects and Surveyors) ; 
Mrs. Charles M. Hadfield ; Mr. E. Stanley Hall, M.A. (Vice- 
President R.I.B.A.); Mrs. Stanley Hall; Mr. Marshall 
Hamer ; Mrs. Hamer; Mr. R. G. Hammond; Mr. Stanley 
Hamp: Mrs. Stanley Hamp; Mr. Arthur E. Harrison ; 
Mr. Robert H. Haslam ; Mr. Everard J. Haynes, B.A. (Secre- 
tary, Board of Architectural Education); Mrs. Everard J. 
Haynes ; Mrs. C. Foster Hayward ; Mr. Arthur B. Hayward ; 
Mr. Noel Heaton, B.Sc., F.C.S. (Hon. Associate R.I.B.A.) ; 
Mrs. Noel Heaton; Mr. Joseph Hill; Mr. A. A. Hudson, 
K.C. (Hon. Associate R.I.B.A.); Mr. Francis J. Humphry ; 
Mr. V. C. Hunt; Mr. Harry Hutt (The President, Berks, 
Bucks and Oxon Architectural Association); Mrs. Harry 
Hutt; Mr. J. Hynes. 

Mr. Gilbert H. Jenkins; Mrs. Gilbert H. Jenkins; Mr. 
Francis Jones ; Mrs. Francis Jones ; Lt.-Col. W. Judge. 

Mr. Arthur Keen ; Mr. Edwin R. Kennedy (The President, 
Ulster Society of Architects) ; Mr. E. Bertram Kirby, O.B.E. ; 
Mr. Sydney D. Kitson, M.A., F.S.A.; (Hon. Secretary 
R.I.B.A.); Mrs. Sydney D. Kitson. 

Lt.-Col. H. P. Cart de Lafontaine, O.B.E.; Mr. D. M. 
Laird; Mr. E. H. Lane; Mrs. E. H. Lane; Lt.-Col. F. J. 
Langdon, D.S.O.; Mr. G. C. Lawrence, R.W.A. (Vice- 
President R.I.B.A.); Mr. W.W. Lawrence ; Col. E. F. Lawson ; 
Mr. Ronald Levenger; Mr. A. S. R. Ley; Mr. Arthur H. 
Ley; Mr. Reginald W. Lone; Mr. Reginald T. Longden ; 
Mrs. Reginald T. Longden; Mr. Edward D. Lovell. 

The Manchester Guardian ; Mr. F. M. May; Mr. Fred 
May; Mis. Fred May; Mr. Oswald P. Milne ; Mr. William 
Morris ; Mr. John Murray. 

Mr. F. Winton Newman; Mrs. F. Winton Newman ; 
Mr. Harold A. Newton; Mrs. Harold A. Newton; Mr. 
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William G. Newton, M.C., M.A.; Mrs. William G. Newton ; 
Mr. H.V. Nind; Mr. D. Barclay Niven ; Miss Niven. 

Mr. Herbert J. Page ; Mr. A. C. Pearce ; Mr. Rees Phillips ; 
Mrs. Rees Phillips: Mr. W. T. Plume (Hon. Associate 
R.1.B.A.); The Press Association, Ltd. ; Miss C.J. Previté-Orton. 

Mr. A. L. Roberts ; Mrs. A. L. Roberts ; Mrs. G. Roberts ; 
Mr. Howard Robertson ; Mrs. Howard Robertson. 

Mr. E. R. Sayers; Mr. Theophile Schaerer; Mr. W. 
Gillbee Scott ; Mr. Basil Scruby ; Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood ; 
Mr. Gerald Shenstone; Mrs. Gerald Shenstone; M. Pierre 
Sicard ; Mr. G. J. Skipper ; Mr. J. Arthur Smith (The Presi- 
dent, Hampshire and Isle of Wight Architectural Association) ; 
Mrs. J. Arthur Smith; Mr. Victor Smith; Mrs. Victor 

. Smith; Mr. Alec Smithers; Mrs. Alec Smithers; Mr. 
Louis de Soissons, O.B.E.; Mr. Edward W. Spiers; Mr. 
C. D. Spragg (Assistant Secretary R.I.B.A.); Mr. Stephen 
J. B. Stanton; Mr. W. P. Steel; Mr. A. D. Stewart, B.A. ; 
Mrs. A. D. Stewart; Mr. L. Sylvester Sullivan. 

Mr. Michael Tapper, M.C.; Mr. Sydney Tatchell ; Mr. B. 
Taylor; Mrs. B. Taylor; Mr. John M. Theobald; Miss 
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Thomas ; Miss Joy Thomas; Mr. Percy Thomas, O.B.£. . 
The Times ; Mr. A. F. A. Trehearne; Mrs. A. F. A. Tre- 
hearne ; Mr. Grahame B. Tubbs; Mr. Percy Tubbs ; \r, 


Laurence A. Turner, F.S.A. (Hon. Associate R.I.B.A.)- 


-Miss Turner. 


Dr. Raymond Unwin. 

Mr. E. P. Vaughan-Morgan ; Mrs. E. P. Vaughan-Morgan ; 
Me. Austin Vernon ; Mrs. Austin Vernon. 

Mr. Thomas Wallis ; Mrs. Thomas Wallis ; Mr. Septimus 
Warwick ; Colonel H. G. de Watteville; Mr. Maurice E, 
Webb, D.S.O., M.C. M.A. (Vice-President R.I.B.A.) ; Mh. 
E. Berry Webber; Mr. R. J. Williams (President of the 
Northants, Beds and Hunts Association of Architects) ; Mr. P. 
Williams ; Mrs. D. Willis; Mr. Geoffrey C. Wilson; Mr. 
W. L. Wood ; Mr. Henry Woodall ; Mrs. Henry Woodall ; 
Lt.-Col. F. A. Woodcock, D.S.O.; Mr. G. Grey Wornum: 
Mrs. G. Grey Wornum; Dr. Percy S. Worthington, M.A., 
F.S.A.; Professor J. Hubert Worthington, M.A.; Mrs, 
Hubert Worthington ; Mr. Allan G. Wyon. 

Mr. E. Alex. Young. 


Reviews 


THE STORY OF ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND. 
Part I. By Walter H. Godfrey, F.S.A., F.RJI.B.A. 
80. London. [B. T. Batsford, Ltd.| 6s. 6d. 


The pleasurable anticipation with which one opens any 
book by Mr. Godfrey is well sustained in the present 
volume, and the second volume will be awaited with 
impatience by those who believe that English architecture 
is the source from which Englishmen should draw their 
inspiration. 

Notwithstanding the immense range of works dealing 
with different phases of English architecture, this would 
seem to be the first really comprehensive survey in a 
handy form; and the author is to be congratulated on the 
manner of tackling so vast a subject in order to make it 
acceptable to the general reader as well as to the student 
of our mative art. 

It has not been possible in the compass of so handy a 
book to make the survey as thorough as in the case of the 
author’s A History of Architecture in London ; this is self- 
evident when a single volume of some 150 pp. is found to 
contain not only a concise account of every aspect of 
architecture in England from the earliest times to the 
end of the Middle Ages—ecclesiastical, military, civil and 
domestic—but also a very useful review of the allied 
crafts. Technical terms have been avoided where possible, 
and where they occur they are usually reinforced by an 
explanation or by better-known descriptive words ; but 
the absence of the terminology of the ecclesiologists will 
hardly justify such a sentence as:—‘‘In_ collegiate 
churches stalls were provided east of the chancel screen, 
and for some distance on either side of the presbytery ”’ 
(p. 121), or the expression “‘ altar-tomb ”’ (p. 125). 

The statement on p. 42, ‘“‘ In England there are a num- 
ber of cases where the abbot of the monastery was also 
bishop of the diocese,” is open to misinterpretation, and 
it would be nearer the mark if it were to read, ‘‘ There are 
a number of cases where the bishop of the diocese was also 


head of the monastery.’’ Where the cathedral church was 
monastic, the monks went through the farce of electing 
the bishop, who was not necessarily a monk, as secular 
chapters (where they exist) do at the present day, the 
bishop relegating the duties of governing the convent to 
the prior. 

The illustrations are excellent and, in the main, well 
chosen ; and the notes attached to most of them add 
greatly to their interest and usefulness. It is a pity, how- 
ever, that a sketch of the type of carving current in the 
fourteenth century has not been included ; and the thir- 
teenth century capital from Chichester, illustrated on 
p. 72 (Fig. 55), is hardly typical of English work. The 
problematical and highly controversial ‘“‘ restoration ” 
of Hereford choir, p. 47 (Fig. 35), might well have been 
omitted ; and a concrete case, such as Durham, substi- 
tuted. On p. 72 reference is made to Purbeck marble 
shafts as follows :—‘‘ One of the things which helped to 
this end (fairness of English work in the thirteenth cent- 
tury) was our beautiful Purbeck marble, which was won- 
derfully adapted for the little shafts which now began to 
stand free from the walls and piers instead of being worked 
on the angles of the stonework. In the sketch of the quire 
of Pershore (Fig. 53) these shafts, and their fairy-like 
lightness of effect, can be well seen.’ Unfortunately for 
this statement, there are no Purbeck marble shafts at 
Pershore ! In the illustration here referred to (on p. 69), 
and in that of S. Mary’s, Stamford (not S. George’s, as 
repeated on Fig. 57, p. 74; and in the text, p. 75), it 
might with advantage have been noted that the vault in the 
former and the spire in the latter are roughly a hundred 
years later than the work they surmount. This is the more 
necessary in the case of Stamford, because the remarks 
concerning the spire on p. 75 would appear to suggest 
that it belongs to the thirteenth century. 

The general “ get-up ” of the book is admirable. 
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NOTES ON SOME RECENT FOREIGN 
PERIODICALS. 


By GRAHAME B. Tusss [A.]. 


It is not often in latter-day France than an architect has 
an opportunity of carrying to completion a large Beaux 
Arts projet, but M. Morice has had such a chance in the 
Chateau at Nateau-sur-Lunain, which is described in 
L’ Architecture for 15 March. ‘This important house is set 
in a beautifully wooded and well watered park, and 
M. Morice’s fine plan is quite in the grand manner, and 
this quality is reflected in the surrounding lay-out. The 
programme is one which is unusual for to-day, although it 
would have been common in the sixteenth century Italy, 
as the client wished to provide accommodation not only 
for himself, but for five married children, and the problem 
was to give certain privacy to each suite. The decora- 
tion of the new French liner, ‘“‘ Ile-de-France,’’ and the 
block of flats in the Avenue Malakof by M. Bertrand are 
also illustrated. 

The half-yearly volume of L’ Architecture Vivante, the 
Bible of the Advance Guard of Architecture, has just 
arrived from Paris. M. le Corbusier writes on the 
application of mathematical ratios to architectural design, 
so continuing the interest in a subject that has fascinated 
many artists since the time of Leonardo. The plans 
and photographs deal mostly with work either projected 
or actually carried out by M. le Corbusier, in which he 
applies the principles set forth in his writings. These 
designs are difficult to criticise, as all the customary 
criteria of beauty and convenience seem to have been 
ignored. It would appear that M. le Corbusier’s theories 
are more convincing in the abstract than when carried 
out in concrete. 

La Construction Moderne for 31 March contains illus- 
trations and plans of a large and pleasantly designed girls’ 
school at Luxemburg. In the following number (7 April), 
there are photographs of a model of M. Urban Cassan’s 
design for a new railway station at Béthune. If it is 
carried out according to this scheme, the town will have a 
fine building which is modern without being extreme in 
the direction of either eccentricity or over-elaboration ; 
it is to be built of ferro-concrete and the feature of the 
design is the tall and graceful tower. In Arquitectura for 
February are printed articles on the gardens of the Royal 
Palace of Spain, and on the new I.B.Y.S. Laboratories in 
Madrid; the former are treated historically. The 
exteriors of the laboratories are appropriately designed 
with simplicity, but are none the less effective for that. 
As usual, Innen Dekoration for April has a number of good 
reproductions of magnificent photographs of furniture 
and interiors. There are some interesting designs for 
interiors and electric-light fittings of a new type, by 
Ludwig Kozma, of Budapest. In Stdédtebau for January 
there are a number of illustrations of the Alexanderplatz, 
Berlin, in various periods, as well as schemes by modern 
architects for its reorganisation. In the same number, an 
article on the garages in Paris is given, with a number of 
plans, all of which have adopted the ‘‘ ramp ”’ system. 

Coming to the United States magazines, both parts of 
the March Architectural Forum are given up to church 
architecture. Dr. Cram leads off with a trenchant 
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attack on modern French ecclesiastical architecture. He 
considers that since the Reformation there has been no 
religious art of consequence anywhere in Christendom, 
until quite recently. He pays a graceful tribute to Sir 
Giles Scott, praises modern American Church work, 
condemns that of France, and describes Perret’s Churches 
at Raincy and Montmagny as “ sacrilegious absurdities.” 
The rest of the number is taken up with American 
churches of all denominations and in every historical 
style, some of which are very fine indeed. In many cases, 
money was obviously no object, but at the other end of the 
scale, there is a pleasant looking wooden church which 
cost only 6d. per cubic foot. The technical articles in 
Part 2 include those on acoustics, church woodwork, 
stained glass, and church hardware. 

March also gives us another of these useful Reference 
Numbers—that published on “‘ Apartment Houses ”’ by 
the Architectural Record. It is clear that the tendency in 
the United States is for apartment houses to be laid out 
on a more lavish scale than formerly, and to avoid over- 
crowding the site ; another tendency is to increase the 
number of lifts and staircases, so that the tenants do not 
have far to walk after entering the building. Beside many 
plans and photographs, the financial side is not neglected, 
and formule are given by which the possible return for 
different types of flats on a given site may be calculated. 
The important question of sound-proofing is dealt with 
in detail, and much useful data is given. In the fort- 
nighly periodical The American Architect there is a sug- 
gestive article in the 5 March issue, which gives a clue 
to the reason for the comparatively low costs at which 
American buildings are erected. It describes a scheme 
for making hollow metal doors and “ trim ”’ (i.e. archi- 
traves and skirtings) which has been evolved as a result 
of ‘‘ Recommendation No. 82” of the U.S. Department 
of Commerce. The scheme was carried into effect by 
the two groups of manufacturers concerned (i.e. Hollow 
Metal Door and Trim Manufacturers’ and the Builders’ 
Hardware Associations), and it received the blessing and 
co-operation of the American Institute of Architects. A 
series of designs have been worked out which, although 
standardised, permit of considerable flexibility in appear- 
ance owing to the fact that the parts are interchangeable. 
A system of “ certified templates”? has been evolved by 
which the hardware manufacturer knows exactly what 
locks, etc., to supply to the door maker. The scheme 
must result in great savings, both in first cost to the 
client, and in time, correspondence, and delay to the 
architect and contractors. Metal doors and architraves 
are already in general use in modern hotel and office 
buildings and besides simplifying construction they 
reduce very considerably the fire hazard. ‘This issue 
also has a number of illustrations of the Exhibition of 
Modern American Industrial Art at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. These include complete rooms by 
many of the more advanced designers, such as Raymond 
Hood and Joseph Urban. The second March number is 
given up entirely to the new skyscraper that has just been 
completed for the New York Life Insurance Co., by 
Cass Gilbert Incorporated. ‘This is an enormous pile, 
housing some thousands of employees ; externally its 
style is ‘‘ American Perpendicular,’ and it is surmounted 
by a pointed Gothic roof. This is a regression from the 
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flat-roofed skyscraper, evolved since the Zoning Act 
became operative, but it is doubtful whether this is an 
improvement. ‘The rooms for the chief executive officers 
are sumptuously decorated, mostly in the English 
seventeenth century style, and the comfort and welfare of 
all the employees has been carefully considered. Some 
idea of the extent to which this goes can be gauged by the 
fact that the kitchen staff alone numbers 450. An 
elaborate system of pneumatic conveyors was installed, 
and careful precautions against transmission of noise 
were taken; both of these problems are described in 
detail in separate articles. The Pacific Coast Architect 
has been amalgamated with the California Arts and 
Architecture, and the new production is a distinct advance 
over the old. Although the major part of the magazine 
is still given up to architecture, decoration, painting, the 
drama and “ the movies ”’ are now given space. Elliott L. 
Chisling is the subject of one of the series of articles on 
American draughtsmen in the March number of Pencil 
Points, and this versatile artist’s work is illustrated by a 
large number of perspectives, menus, book-plates, and so 
on. The third part of the new system for setting up 
perspectives is headed ‘‘ Expedients,’’ and gives quick 
methods of setting up arches and other “‘ dodges.”’ 

The Canadian magazine, Construction for March prints 
an illuminating account of the training of skilled building 
mechanics in Canada. As has been the case in England, 
in Canada and the United States, there has been a steady 
and rapid decline in the number of skilled men in the 
building trade. Inthe case of America, the numbers have 
declined by 20 per cent. between the years 1911 and 1921, 
in spite of the great increase in the general population. 
The decrease in both countries was largely due to the 
failure of the apprenticeship system ; in 1923 there were, 
in fact, only 140 apprentices in the whole of Canada. 
This serious problem has been energetically tackled, and 
a scheme has been worked out by which boys are now 
apprenticed to a Central Board, instead of to individual 
employers, and receive part-time training in trade schools 
during the winter months. The scheme is financed by a 
levy on the building employers on a pro-rata basis. 


In the journal of the Royal Architectural Institute of 


Canada for March, the illustrations for the most part are 
from photographs of buildings that have received awards 
in their various classes, at the recent Architecture Exhibi- 
tion organised by the Toronto Chapter. 


Correspondence 


NEW PREMISES FOR THE R.I.B.A. 


To the Editor, JOURNAL R.I.B.A.— 

S1r,—Like many other members, I have been greatly 
interested in the notices in the Press about the new 
premises for the R.I.B.A. The selection of the actual 
site has now been most happily made, and the gentlemen 
who have dealt with this matter so very competently and 
wisely deserve the warmest congratulations and thanks of 
the whole profession. 

An even more difficult problem now remains in the 
choice of a suitable design. 
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I would like to be allowed to put forward some thoug!its 
or ideas on this matter. 

In these days it would be impossible to nominate 
directly any architect for such a work. It would be un- 
democratic, and also actually unfair to the large number 
of talented men who would like to attempt a design for so 
unique a building. 

A competition would need to be conducted with the 
utmost possible caution, so that the building resulting 
will not be one of which the generations succeeding us 
may be ashamed. At the present time we are in an age of 
transition. We are looking both backwards and forwards 
in a rather uncertain way. We as a profession are accus- 
tomed to build both pedantically classical and unbeautiful 
modernistic buildings side by side in the same street. 
The traditionalists sometimes loosen up a little and com- 
pose some free adaptations mixed with a little of the new 
wine, with results that do not satisfy for long. The 
modernists often have not a very large vocabulary, 
and need some of the quality of the older vintages. 

Under these circumstances, a decision as to what 
constitutes good architecture is a somewhat delicate 
matter. ‘Io postulate the necessary qualities is easier 
than to attain them. Important as the plan is for every 
building, straightforward and efficient planning by no 
means produces fine architecture. The plan must contain 
an architectural idea, it must be efficient and so forth, 
but we need to be shown that its author has the emotional 
qualities and the profound technical knowledge necessary 
to develop this into his planes and masses in a fresh and 
beautiful way. We need not only good disposition and 
circulation, but breadth, simplicity, largeness, durability, 
and as much invention and beauty as we can have in the 
secondary details. The design that will be chosen will 


‘ depend more on the assessors than on the competitors. 


We want both to be stirred by the opportunity and 
responsibility of the occasion. 

I would like to suggest that we could do much to effect 
this in creating a more intimate tie between assessors 
and competitors than can normally exist. I remember 
Mr. Lanchester in his paper on Competitions some years 
ago describing how in France, in some cases, in addition 
to the assessors nominated by the French _ Institute, 
others were selected by the municipality or Government, 
and amember by the vote of the competitors themselves. 
This always seemed to me a peculiarly sensible and en- 
couraging arrangement. 

On this occasion let a certain number of members be 
appointed by the Council, and others by the direct vote 
of all who give in their names as competitors. A jury 
thus formed should certainly have the sympathy and 
regard of the competitors so far as it is humanly possible. 
The incidental difficulties involved by such a method— 
and there would be some—can be smoothed out, given 
the will ; this should be quite possible among ourselves. 

No doubt many of your readers feel the difficulty 
We are now in, in having to produce a building that will 
worthily sum up our traditions in the past and suggest 
something of our hopes of beautiful architecture now 
and in the future. Perhaps this somewhat impulsive 
letter of mine may induce them to send you their views.— 
Yours faithfully, VERNER QO. Rees [A.]. 
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Discussion on Annual Report 


THE PRESIDENT, MR. WALTER TAPPER, A.R.A., IN THE CHAIR. 


‘he PRESIDENT : I haveto present to you the Report of 
the Council and Standing Committees for the official year 
1928-29, and to move its adoption by this Annual General 
Meeting. The Chairmen or other representatives of ail the 
committees whose reports are appended to the Council’s 
Report have been asked to attend, so as to be in a position to 
answer any questions that may be asked in connection with 
these reports. 

Mr. KITSON : I beg, formally, to second this motion. 

‘he PRESIDENT: The meeting is now open for the 
discussion of the Report. 

Mr. JOHN HUNT [F.] : Before saying anything with regard 
to the Report I have to admit a serious error which I discovered 
I had made on the last occasion of the Annual General Meeting. 
I must apologise to Mr. Monson, Mr. Watson, and Mr. 
Kirby for having said that they were nominated to the literature 
committee without having stood for re-election. ‘These 
gentlemen stood for re-election to the Practice Standing 
Committee and not for the Literature Committee, and my 
statement that ‘‘ they did not stand for re-election to test their 
chance, and that it would be only courteous to ordinary mem- 
bers if they submitted themselves for re-election,”’ being based 
on entirely false premises is, therefore, quite unwarranted. 

After having to admit such a serious error I fear that what 
I may say will be greatly discounted. I would, however, like 
to ask the representatives of the Council a few questions and 
make a few comments. 

I have been a member of this Institute for thirty years, 
twenty-four of them as a Fellow. It is not my wish to be 
regarded as a destructive critic, or merely as fault finding in 
an unfriendly manner ; rather is it my aim to be constructive, 
and obtain in a friendly way a definite result, namely, action 
by the Council and Committees in establishing closer relations 
with the general body of members. 

I wish to explain that if any of my remarks seem to point 
to any one person in particular they are not so intended, but 
are really directed against what I consider to be the existence 
of a certain lack of tolerance, intimacy, or the appreciation of 
what is due from the executive to the general body of members, 
which seems to me to be evidenced in nearly all the matters 
that I shail refer to. 

In regard to the report on membership, the usual statement 
is made, but neither this nor last year have I seen any comment 
on the remarkable reduction in the figures for 1927-28 an 
the increase for 1928-29. The following are the figures : 

1924-25—Fellows 228, Associates 42, Licentiates 650 

1925-26—Fellows 183, Associates 138, Licentiates 392. 

1926-27—Fellows 137, Associates 164, Licentiates 18. 

1927-28—Fellows 67, Associates 164, Licentiates 18. 

1928-29—Fellows 128, Associates 179, Licentiates 18. 

In regard to the appointment of Arbitrators and Assessors 
and of members to the various Appointments, on which I 
commented last year, there does not appearto be any change. 
They appear to be selected from a rarely changing small group 
of members. I notice a wider distribution of the appointments, 
but that may be only coincidence, as I see one member has 
had six, and a few others two. 

As an illustration of my statement that it is to a group that 
these are so confined I will refer to the list of members of 
Council—Fellows—18 in all. 


There are numbers against their names in the Kalendar, 
which, to a new member, or one not interested in the enquiry, 
might indicate the date when they were first elected. 
However, that is not so. 

These 18 members have occupied positions on the Council 
as follows :— 

One on two occasions. 

Three on five occasions. 

Three on six occasions. 

‘Two on seven occasions. 

Three on nine occasions. 

One on ten occasions, consecutively 

One on twelve occasions. 

One on fifteen occasions. 

One on seventeen occasions, of which fourteen occasions were 
consecutive, and one on nineteen occasions, this taking us 
back to the session 1906-07. 

I would suggest, in future, as an indication to voters, that 
against the names of the Council and Committee in the 
Kalendar, be placed the number of times that they have 
represented us. 

With regard to the annual dinner a suggestion was made 
by a member that it should be reduced in cost so that it might 
become a function at which more of the members could be 
present, I would like to hear from a member of Council if 
this proposal has been considered by the Council, and, seeing 
that it has not been adopted nor any steps taken, their reasons 
against it. 

New Premises.—The report states that full particulars 
were given at a meeting on 18 March. Are they contained 
in the report of that meeting which appears in the JOURNAL 
for 13 April, 1929? ‘The impression I have gained from that 
report is contrary to Colonel Hopkins’ statement, as it seems 
from the particulars there given that if we have to purchase, 
for possibly £25,000, the lessees’ rights, and if building is 
commenced in 1931 as one infers it will be, we shall have re- 
ceived only two years of the benefit purchased. We shall 
therefore be in the position of having obtained our site, by 
paying what is in effect a premium of about £20,000, and a 
rent of £2,000. ‘This is much nearer 4s. a foot than the 
half-crown which it appears the promoters tell us they have 
obtained it for. I understand the Council does not wish 
to give members further details, being afraid it may influence 
the tenant of the house not vet acquired, but as he can hardly 
be unaware of the negotiations I am sure that publication in 
the JourNAL of detailed particulars, and the availability 
for members of Colonel Hopkins’s figures would be of great 
interest to all and afford a useful lesson to the younger members 
in dealing with such matters. 

In regard to the President's Badge. If it is not too late, 
I would suggest that designs for it might be asked for from 
members. Until this report I was unaware that it was a matter 
under consideration. 

There are many other matters about which further infor- 
mation might be of interest to members ; the following are a 
few of them :— 

Where is one to find the ‘‘organised correspondence ™’ 
referred to in the Art Committee’s report? I would suggest 
that in future such matters are noted in the JouRNAL when 
they appear. 
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Although the Science Committee again refers to the advan- 
tages they receive from the Research Department, I have 
not seen in the JOURNAL, nor is there in this report any infor- 
mation that might be useful to members other than a note 
of publications issued by the department. Will the Council 
request the Science Committee to give them in detail par- 
ticulars of the advantages the Committee has received, and 
kindly publish it. 

I notice the Competition Committee has been increased 
from nine to twenty, though there have in the last two years 
been many fewer competitions to whom assessors are appointed. 
Will the Council be so good as to give their reasons for in- 
crease? As this is the body to whom, it may be presumed, 

_ grievances are to be referred, I suggest that it should not 
include amongst its members any gentlemen who are ap- 
pointed Assessors, as is done at the present time. It is hardly 
proper to suggest to the aggrieved that their grievances be 
submitted to a body of which an Assessor against whom the 
complaint is made might be a member. 

Is there any Committee considering the L.C.C. sanitary 
bye-laws, which I understand are to be made more stringent 
in the near future? Ifso, will the Council ask them to publish 
details of the proposals, and their comments, so that London 
members may be kept au fait with what is going on ? 

In the Registration Committee report, the first reference is 
to ‘‘ The Registration Bill,’ at the end of the same paragraph, 
‘* every effort will be made to secure the passing of an Act.” 
Does this use of the indefinite article indicate that the Com- 
mittee thinks it likely that some modification of the present 
Bill will have to be made before it will be accepted by the 
House of Commons ? 

Another matter is with reference to the letter which the 
Competition Committee sent to the Builder newspaper in 
May last in reply to my comments on their suggestions with 
regard to complaints against Assessors. I would be much 
obliged if the President would inform me if it is really a 
fact—as must be inferred from the Committee’s letter—that 
he alone is responsible for the appointment of Assessors and 
Arbitrators, the form of appointment being the same in each 
case, viz., ‘‘ Nomination by the President,’’ I had always 
considered that behind the President’s nomination lay the 
authority of the Council. To use the term ‘‘ appointed by the 
Council,’” which the Committee in their letter so strongly 
repudiate, is merely a verbal error and not a statement lacking 
in truth. I have always considered it is that authority which 
must be assumed to be behind these nominations, which 
gives additional confidence to promoters of competitions who 
come for assistance in appointing Assessors, and clients and 
business men generally who use the Conditions of Contract, 
and enables Architects to advise the use of, and clients and 
business men in general to accept, the R.I.B.A. Con- 
ditions of Contract as a sure safeguard of their interests in 
a dispute. 

That the Council permit a statement such as I have referred 
to to be published in a newspaper or pass it unnoticed is 
further evidence pointing to a lack of appreciation of what is 
due to ordinary members. This is particularly well illus- 
trated in a remark, made by a member of our present Council, 
which I quote from the JOURNAL for 26 May last year, ‘‘ I do 
not think a single one of us wants to be a member of Council.”’ 
I would ask members of Council who may be present to 
inform the meeting if they entirely endorse that. I am sure 
if they do, and will make it generally known, there will not be 
the slightest difficulty in finding others who will oblige by 
taking over their duties at once, and who would feel themselves 
honoured in doing so, and be capable of carrying out the 
business admirably. 

Finally, there is a matter in regard to the JOURNAL that I 
would ask the Council to alter. Its publication at present is 
so arranged, in relation to the issue of voting papers at the 
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election, that it is not possible for any member who is not 
present at the Annual General Meeting to have a report of 
what transpired before he has to send in his voting paper. All 
those members are, therefore, quite unaware of anything said 
in criticism of the annual report, that might influence their 
decision in voting. 

I hope that no member will think the criticism is intended 
to be a personal matter. I thank you for listening so 
patiently. 

Mr. F. R. JELLEY [4.]: There is a small point in this 
balance sheet which appears to me to be rather curious. It 
says here ‘‘ Subscriptions in arrear, 1928 and previously, 
£992 18s. 10d.” I turn up bye-laws 21 and 22, and I find that 
nobody whose subscription is in arrear for 1928 and previously, 
should now be a member of this Institute. So I should just like 
some information as to why subscriptions which are included 
in the balance sheet as arrears, as assets, should be included, 
because it is obvious that the people who are supposed to be 
paying them are not members of the Institute at all, if the 
bye-laws are carried out. And if the bye-laws are not being 
carried out I would like to know why they are not being carried 
out, 

The other point is that I see the Institute, at tremendous 
expense, have just acquired their own advertising rights ; the 
advertising rights in their own periodicals. I should like some 
information as to whether the procedure for obtaining adver- 
tisements for these periodicals is to be followed, or whether it 
is to be altered, because, as I understand it, contractors and 
builders’ merchants do not themselves know, in many cases, 
that they have advertisements appearing in our R.I.B.A. pub- 
lications. I doubt if many members of the Institute know 
there are advertisements in the R.I.B.A. KALENDAR; I should 
be surprised if any member of the Institute turns up the 
IKKALENDAR to refer to those advertisements. Even less can | 
imagine any building contractor or builders’ merchant coming 
along to the Institute and saying ‘‘ Please put an advertisement 
of my stuff in the KALENDAR and let me pay for it.””. Ido not 
think it is so. Advertisements are, or have been, touted for, 
and the Institute having, at this great expense, now acquired 
their own advertising rights, I should like information 
as to whether the procedure will be followed in the future, or 


not. 

Mr. DIGBY L. SOLOMON [F.]: The first thing which 
occurs to one in reading the Report is the tremendous amount 
of labour which has been put in by a large number of members 
of the Institute and the little result that has been obtained. 
There are 57 members, 4 Standing Committees and 19 Com- 
mittees, and in reading through the JOURNAL one sees very 
little of a final result. Again, as to the revenue and expendi- 
ture, over £40,000 is received and paid out in the course of a 
year, and one would hesitate to think how that would be 
managed if a commercial concern had to deal with such a 
large sum of money. I would like to know, a little more in 
detail, how the finances of the Institute are arranged, and 
whether there is a regular committee meeting to determine the 
expenditure and the income. It seems to me that at present 
it is done in a haphazard manner for such a very large amount. 
In going through the financial part of the Report I see that 
expenditure on travelling and contributions to Allied members 
is nearly £6,000 in the course of the year. That seems to me 
a huge amount, and I am wondering what we are getting in 
return for it. Again, in the financial statement we are told 
that the premises here stand at very nearly £100,000 ; is that 
a valuation, or is it cost? How is the figure arrived at? 
I should like to know. 

There are one or two queries I would like to ask on the 
Report. ‘Two or three of the Standing Committees refer to the 
poor attendances at the General Meetings of the Institute. In 
fact I can say that when I was a member of the Council myself 
members of the Council were asked to attend the General 
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Meetings so as to swell the attendances. Could not something 
be done to make those General Meetings more attractive ? 
(The PRESIDENT : Suggest something, Mr. Solomon.) I 
should like to, afterwards, if I may. 

As to the number of committees, in reading through the 
Report one sees that one committee, par excellence, does a great 
deal of work, and shows marv ellously good attendances, and 
that is the Practice Standing Committee. And that, surely, 
is the committee which looks after the general body of the 
members, and I suggest, with all due deference, that the other 
committees might cut down their work, and that the Institute 
might do something more for its members and less for securing 
outside advertisement. I do not really think the Institute 
does much for its members, except when some esthetic 
question is involved. I think the Institute might make a point 
of upholding its members in connection with their dealings with 
Local Authorities ; a member when meeting these bodies 
often needs the backing of such a body as his Institute, and it 
is a great help to know this support is behind him. 

On page 482, in referring to the Charing Cross Bridge, 
mention is made of ‘* The Chairman,” but it does not say who 
the Chairman is. Is it the Chairman of the Institute, or the 
Chairman of the Joint Committee ? I think that ought to be 
made clear. 

And may we know what is happening as to the Conditions of 
Contract ? May we be told whether we shall have a statement 
of contract, as to what is the final arrangement } ? Also, shall 
we know to-night what is the result arrived at by the Institute 
Committee on the new premises ? Will they hold a competi- 
tion ? Or will they give the designing to a selected member ? 

Those are points which, I think, interest the general body of 
members very much.* 

Mr. W. GILLBEE SCOTT [F.]: With regard to the 
remarks that our friend, Mr. Digby Solomon, has just made, 
I would like to say I cannot altogether agree with them. I 
spent nearly the whole of yesterday in very carefully reading 
through this Report, and the conclusion I came to was what a 
great debt of gratitude we owe to the Council and to the 
members of the committees for the vast amount of work which 
they put in gratuitously, regardless of the interests and the 
concerns of their own private businesses, and at a great personal 
sacrifice, and for which they get uncommonly little thanks. 
And—including, of course, yourself, Sir—such duties are 
extremely onerous, and, properly carried out—as in my own 
experience as a member of committees I know to be the case— 
they occupy a vast amount of time. One remark made was as 
to what value members get out of the Institute. This (exhibit- 
ing the Annual Report) is part of what they get out of the 
Institute. The work embraced in this Report is all done for 
the good of members of this profession ; and being for the 
good of the profession—and we consider we are the profession, 
outside ourselves there is nobody worth talking about in archi- 
tecture—it is done for our good. And though you may not be 
able to point to any little thing which has benefited any indi- 
vidual member, we all benefit as long as the Institute endeavours 
to uphold the status of the profession and the status and the 
interests of its members, as it is quite obvious it does try to do 
on all possible occasions. One other remark of Mr. Solomon 
I also felt greatly interested in. In the Report of the Practice 
Standing Committee there is a reference to the Contract Form. 
A large number of us feel very strongly about that : we con- 
sider that the Form of Contract which was put before us—I 
think in January of last year—is an absolutely impossible 
document—-that it cannot be considered at al!. It is absolutely 
wrong. Though one or two clauses would be acceptable-— 
I do not want to enter into details now—there are one or two 
which (I do not wish to speak too strongly) no architect who 
Was not considering the question of qualifying for a lunatic 
asylum could possibly: attach his name to or have in his con- 


' * Owing to absence from. town Mr. Solomon has not been able to revise 
us proof.—Ep. 
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tract; I certainly would not. They are ridiculous clauses, 

contrary to all practice, and clauses which all the best builders 
agree in not desiring. I have never had any difficulty during 
a long practice in getting any of the builders in London to sign 
the 1909 Form of Contract. They never question any par- 
ticulars, they simply say ‘‘ If it is the 1909 contract, we are 
satisfied.’” Iadmit the 1909 Contract needs some amendment, 
but it should be the basis of any contract we enter into. I 
am perfectly certain that 99 per cent. of the building trade are 
perfectly satisfied with it. But there are a few clever, sharp, 
‘ smart ’’ men in the building trade who take up little things 
here and there, and who can instance a few occasions of hard- 
ship which they think have occurred in consequence of a 
certain clause, and because of that they want the clause altered, 
and altered in such a way that it would be useless. Yet it 
would neither protect our clients nor ourselves. I only want 
the assurance of the Council, before anything definite is done, 
that the Form of Contract, as eventually proposed without 
commitments, will first of all be put before their members for 
their consideration, and this before any vote is taken upon it 
at a general meeting. 

The PRESIDENT : I can give that assurance at once. 

Mr. W. J. H. LEVERTON [F.]: I would like to draw 
attention to one clause in the Report of the London Building 
Acts on the height of buildings. It says ‘* The notice of this 
Committee has been directed from time to time to a regulation 
made by the London County Council which has the effect of 
restricting the height of certain classes of buildings,’’ but noth- 
ing is said about a large number of cases in which permission is 
given to exceed the legal limit. Mr. Arthur Keen drew atten- 
tion to those examples in The Times, and the height seems 
excessive. Truth also referred to the matter in an article last 
week, and suggested that the Council’s permission to grant 
excess heights for buildings should be withdrawn. There 
seems to be needed, I think, a little more control. Each case 
might be, I think, made subject to the approval of, say, the 
Ministry of Health, like many other acts of local bodies. 

Mr. BERNARD DICKSEE [F.]: There is a question I 
should like to ask in connection with the Practice Standing 
Committee’s Report. There is a reference to the law of 
ancient lights, and a suggestion is made by the Law Society 
that a Bill might be promoted in Parliament for the amend- 
ment of material clauses of the Prescription Act of 1832. I 
ask how that matter stands, whether there is any chance of it 
going on. Although the decision of the Home and Colonial 
Stores case has cleared the air to a considerable extent, 
there are still many difficulties connected with these ancient 
lights cases, and opportunities for what you can only call black- 
mail. I think it is very desirable that there should be a definite 
amendment of the Prescription Act, which only recites a 
previous law. The report does not give information as to 
what the proposals were. I ask if it has ever been considered 
that it is desirable that the law in party-wall matter should 
apply to the country as a whole as well as to London, that is, 
as it appears in the London Building Act. There are many 
difficulties which arise when you have to deal with a party- 
wall in the provinces, which would be clear if the provisions 
in London were to apply there. | suggest that the Institute 
might take that matter up too ; one clause would do for the 
purpose, to the effect that the provisions of the London Building 
Act shall apply to the whole country. ‘That would probably 
nieet with a 1eady acceptance in Parliament. ‘Therefore I 
urge that the Institute will carefully consider it. 

Mr. C. E. ELCOCK [F.]: While everybody is having 
a little ‘‘ growse’’ at the work carried on by the various 
committees, it might be well, by way of a little respite, to turn 
to page 483 and read the Report of the Architects’, Engineers’ 
and Surveyors’ Defence Union, Limited. A number of 
important members of the Institute spent a great deal of time 
in founding this Union in June 1927. ‘hey did it on the 
understanding that they would receive large support; they 
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received promises of at least 500 indemnity policies. Many of 
us carried out our promises and redeemed them, but only 387 
did so. Many were looking forward to a really valuable asset, 
but as a matter of fact those membeis who slid out of their 
promises—nothing was said about that—brought the matter 
to an end, aid those of us who have had to come in at the 
compulsory winding-up of the Union will understand that 
there exists a little resentment against certain members of the 
Institute. 

Mr. E. H. WOODCOCK [4.]: I would like to refer 
to the question of the new premises, mentioned in the 
Report, particularly on the question of selection of an 
architect. I was surprised to read that the gentleman 
who opened the exhibition at the Architecture Club said that 
the Council was wavering on the question of arranging a com- 
petition for the new premises which they are going to erect. 
I hope the Council is not wavering on that point, because, 
after all that has been done by the Council in insisting on 
having the best possible conditions for competition, it is up 
to us to show what we mean, and to promote an ideal 
competition. This is a splendid chance to support our 
principles in regard to architectural competitions. 

The other subject I want to mention is quite different. I 
want to stress that the fee for the annual dinner should not be 
an inclusive one ; it is too expensive for it to be accessible for 
everybody. I may not be a teetotaller, but many others 
are, and they do not want to have to pay for somebody else’s 
drinks. Therefore I hope something will be done in that 
connection, and that it will be so arranged that the majority of 
members who wish to attend can do so. 

The PRESIDENT: You have heard the criticisms which 
have been made this evening, and we have here the chairmen 
of these committees and I would like them to answer these 
queries which have been put. I will start with the Art 
Standing Committee, and ask its chairman, Mr. Goodhart- 
Rendel to reply. 

Mr. H. S. GOODHART-RENDEL [F.]: The only 
criticism I heard directed specifically against my Committee 
was one about some correspondence, which I did not catch, 
and I am sorry to have to ask Mr. Hunt to repeat it. 

Mr. HUNT : Toinform the members when and where these 
letters of the organised correspondence are published in the 
Press, and if they have any more next year may we be told 
where they can be found ? 

Mr. GOODHART-RENDEL: I can only answer generally in 
so far as the correspondence was with your Standing Committee. 
I shall be pleased to make a statement about that because it is 
likely to lead to expressions of opinion. ‘The only occasion, 
generally, on which the Art Standing Committee feels it its 
duty to rush into print is in attempting to save buildings 
from destruction ; and that generally happens at a moment’s 
notice, when one has not time to get an emergency meeting 
for it. ‘Twice there has been a difficulty as to whether 
the chairman shall write vaguely on his own responsibility, 
or state that he can say nothing in the matter. The only 
letters I have been responsible for have been published in 
The Times, and they have been, I think, from what I can recall, 
in no case authoritatively from the Committee ; they have been 
from the chairman, speaking as well as he could in an emer- 
gency, with, sometimes, perhaps, the informal—not authority of 
the Council—but knowledge that it would approve that action. 
And the letters have been worded so as not to commit the 
Institute in any sense to the details of the protest that has been 
made. Generally, it is the object of the Art Standing Committee, 
as a loyal limb of the whole body, to keep out of the Press, 
except on orders from the Council. But in those particular 
emergencies that do arise, great pressure is brought to bear 
upon us by other societies whose objects we are in sympathy 
with, such as the Society for the Protection of Ancient Build- 
ings, to add our voice. And if we are to do anything of the 


sort, and not to cease being in touch with them, we :nust 
be allowed to act in an informal way when these occasions 
arise. 

Mr. HUNT: That is not really answering my question. 
I asked when and where the organised correspondence was 
published ; I also asked whether, if any is going to be published 
next year, a notification will be given of the date on which it 
will be published, and where. 

Mr. GOODHART-RENDEL : I apologise for missing the 
point of the question. This organised correspondence was 
part of a general propaganda notion. At the moment i am 
afraid I cannot recall a specific instance of that correspondence, 
Perhaps Mr. Spragge willremind me. Yes, Mr. Spragge tells 
me it was the opinion of the Art Standing Committee, as there 
was already a sign that the columns of the general Press were 
open to the grievances of architects, that we should teil the 
public that architecture was not a matter of being called in at 
the last moment, when most of the work was done, on important 
jobs just to put the finishing touches on, or some ornamenta- 
tion. It was felt that it would be a good thing if all the various 
bodies of the Institute, in so far as they were autonomous, 
Were not to miss any opportunities, privately, andi the Press, 
of encouraging the public to see that the architect’s functions, 
started from the very inception and continued throughout, that 
it was not right to call in the architect to stick pretty bits on 
at the last to make the best of a bad job. Therefore we 
encouraged our members, without very much limiting them, 
to choose any reasonable opportunity to put a foot in a door 
which seemed to be ajar already in the public Press. It wasa 
very informal procedure ; it was done with the encouragement 
of every member of the Art Standing Committee. It was 
realised that this was an opportunity to say that our job is not 
veneering unarchitectured jobs with architecture ; we are 
citizens who have our definite claims to our proper place. 
We should keep on hammering this into the public generally. 
In one letter by myself and in several by others, that was 
acted upon. 

The PRESIDENT : I do not think there were any criticisms 
about the Literature Standing Committee ; they are, ap- 
parently, very sound. About the Practice Standing Committee, 
Sir Banister Fletcher will perhaps answer. 

Sir BANISTER FLETCHER [F.] : Having been chairman 
of the Practice Committee for two years, I can assure the mem- 
bers here that they have a very sound body of men on that 
Committee. I think I may say that nearly every member of 
that Committee turned up at ‘each meeting, and the amount 
of work which is carried through would, I think, be appreciated 
if it was known. Points of all kinds come up dealing 
with the actual work of architecture in this country, and 
everything is considered very carefully in all its details, 
and the decisions come to are arrived at only after very careful 
consideration of all the aspects of the various cases. One of 
the points mentioned in the discussion was the Conditions of 
Contract, ana I think you, sir, have practically answered that, 
because you have said that before anything is done, the matter 
must come up before a General meeting. As a matter of fact, 
we have tried during the last two years to get a Building Con- 
tract agreed to by builders, but we have failed, and I think 
we have failed, because, as Mr. Gillbee Scott said, it has been 
attempted to put into that contract something which many 
architects would not allow a client tosign. That is the reason we 
have come toa deadlock. After many meetings on the question, 
the 1928 Contract, which was arrived at by a number of mem- 
bers of the Institute, is coming up for discussion at a general 
meeting of the Institute, when members will be able to say 
whether they agree to it or not. And if, as is believed, they 
will not accept it, we shall go back on the 1909 Contract, which, 
as Mr. Gillbee Scott said, is the one generally accepted and 
which we believe, with certain amendments, can be made to 
be an equitable contract. I should like to say here, if I may, 
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how much we are indebted to Mr. W. E. Watson, one of the 
Honorary Secretaries of that Committee, whom I see here, 
for the amount of work and labour he has put into the matter. 
We have a Contract now which we have worked through 
and approved, largely owing to the work of Mr. Watson, and 
which we shall put before a General meeting of the Institute 
in due time. 

One speaker objected to the height of buildings, and sug- 
gested that there should be a body who could be appealed to in 
these cases. But that gentleman must know—because I am 
aware he knows a great deal about this matter—that there 
exists such a body as the Tribunal of Appeal, and that objection 
can be taken by certain persons to the height of a building, 
if it is not allowed in the London Building Act, need -only 
apply to the Tribunal of Appeal. 

As to the Architects’ Defence Union, I agree with every 
word said about that. I only came into it at the last moment, 
and I tried, with the Committee—who were very much 
interested in the matter—to revive that Union. But—and I 
am speaking plainly—it was entirely due to the fact that a large 
number of those who agreed to support the Union did not 
do so. Ido not think I need say more. 

‘The question of party-walls and the position of that subject 
will, | understand, be dealt with by my friend Douglas Scott. 

Mr. J. DOUGLAS SCOTT [4.] : With regard to the ques- 
tion of party-walls, it is rather interesting to look at the old 
records of the Institute. In the year 1902 or 1905—I forget 
the exact date—a resolution was passed by this Institute that 
the provisions of the London Building Act as applied to party- 
walls should be made obligatory for the whole of the country. 
The then Board of Trade were approached and a resolution 
put before them, and their co-operation was sought. They 
found it impossible to do anything, and the matter dropped. 

But in connection with the law of ancient lights, which has 
also been mentioned, one of the proposals of the Committee 
was to embody very largely the procedure under the London 
Building Act and apply it to the whole country, and especially 
with regard to the right of support, that is to say underpinning 
and that kind of thing. ‘That was one of the proposals put 
before the Law Society in the suggested Bill for the amend- 
ment—or rather for the supersession—of the Prescription Act, 
which only operates so far as England and Ireland are 
concerned. In no other part of the Empire or Dominions 
does that very awkward Act operate. We hope that, with the 
co-operation of the Surveyors’ Institute, we may still be able to 
move the Law Society to take some action. And the action 
which is suggested now is that we should approach the Govern- 
ment, in the person of the Attorney-General, to see if they 
will grant us facilities for the passing of some such modification 
of the present law, so as to codify and make more simple the 
law with regard to ancient lights for the whole country. 

I would like also to refer to the Architects’ Defence Union, 
in which [ took a very great interest and which I helped to 
found. As Sir Banister Fletcher has mentioned, we had over 
500 promises of support, but actually we had only 384 mem- 
bers, I think. And those included others than Institute 
members, so I am not quite sure what was the number of 
members of the Institute. But I shall be perfectly safe in 
saying that only a little over 300 of our own members joined. 
I am very sorry that, for the moment, it has gone under. 
It is a matter that we still have very much at heart ; we know 
that it is a good thing and worthy of support. It is still 
possible, through another source, to ensure at very small 
cost against actions for negligence and other matters of 
similar character that we are sometimes called upon to face. 
In fact, a similar policy we had in the Defence Union can be 
obtained through Lloyd’s. I hope in the not distant future to 
revive in some form this Defence Union, which, I think, was 
doing quite good work. 

I think those are the only points I have to speak of, except 
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this : we have had certain criticisms of the Council and of the 
Committees, but there is one point which has not been men- 
tioned ; and it is the very great assistance that all the com- 
mittees and all the members of the Institute have been given 
by the staff. I do not think this meeting should disperse with- 
out recognising that in the form of a vote of thanks to the staff, 
who are ready at all times—I do not care in what position they 
are—to give us their very utmost assistance. 

The PRESIDENT: I think some gentleman asked who 
was Chairman of the Thames Bridges Conference. He is 
Mr. Arthur Keen, and if Mr. Keen would like to say anything 
on that subject I am sure we shall be glad to hear him. 

Mr. ARTHUR KEEN [F.]: I should be very happy to 
say something if there were anything to say, but nothing 
definite has been arrived at yet in the matter of the Charing 
Cross Bridge. The Conference is doing its best to shape 
the decision in the matter. The actual position at the 
present moment is that negotiations are still going on with the 
Railway Company to secure the re-erection of Charing Cross 
railway station at the South side of the river, and Sir Edwin 
Lutyens has been appointed to prepare a general scheme for 
the bridge and its surrounding developments. I went and 
saw Sir Edwin about it, and, so far as I can judge, he is feeling 
his way, step by step, as to what is ultimately to be done. 
What he does must depend on the negotiations between the 
Government and the Railway Company, but I am satisfied 
that he is regarding the matter very seriously, and that when 
the negotiations are completed and it is decided where Charing 
Cross Station is to be, he will be in a position to tackle the 
question of all the approaches and the general treatment of the 
Bridge very successfully. We are keeping closely in touch 
with everybody connected with the matter—the Government, 
the County Council and Sir Edwin—and I hope that next year 
we shall have something more definite to report. 

The PRESIDENT : I do not remember whether there were 
questions directed to the Science Standing Committee, but we 
have Dr. Unwin here. 

Dr. RAYMOND UNWIN [F.]: There were only two 
points raised concerning my province. One had regard to the 
Building Research Beard, and other sections of the Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research. It was said that we 
acknowledged their valuable assistance, but that we did not 
give much idea as to what that assistance was. I think it is a 
little difficult, in a short report, to give an adequate idea of the 
assistance which the Science Committee obtained from prac- 
tically having the advice of perhaps the most expert body in 
the country, who are actually carrying out building research, 
and are trying to establish a real science of building for the 
first time. Dr. Stradling, Mr. Barnett and the other experts 
who are working at Watford have always been willing to help 
us ; very often one of them attends our Committees and gives 
us the latest scientific information on any point which arises. 
I can only say that is invaluable to the work of the Science Com- 
mittee. And I would add that the Forest Products Research 
Department are carrying out now, largely at the instigation 
of your Science Committee, very thorough research into the 
questions around the subject of dry rot. They are putting 
up actual buildings and are testing the actual conditions in 
which the various fungi which cause dry rot are developed and 
can be killed, and we are very satisfied that this will be of very 
great value to the profession. 

There is one other point which was raised, and that is as 
to the dissemination of information which comes before the 
Science Committee. In addition to what is put into the 
JourNAL from time to time in ‘ Notes,’’ we have drawn 
attention to a very useful publication of the Department which 
gives, every month, the extracts from practically all the 
technical journals i in the world, references to interesting articles 
on points referring to different aspects of building construction ; 
and the Council have to-day agreed to a suggestion which the 
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Science Committee hope will lead to an interchange of views 
and facility for members to write for answers to questions on 
many different points of difficulty. We all realise that building 
is becoming a more and more difficult science, that we are 
getting a wider range of materials, and questions of a scientific 
character are involved which were not dreamed of a few years 
ago. We hope that this system which the Council have agreed 
to, and which will shortly be announced, will enable members 
to write in and get expert answers to questions of difficulty 
which may arise. I am sure members wish that there should 
be full value for their work. I find that members do come in 
large numbers to the Committee ; they sit for a long time, they 
willingly attend sub-committees and work very hard on what 
are difficult questions, and we all owe a debt of gratitude for 
the care and attention they give to these matters. 

The PRESIDENT: We have got present the Honorary 
Secretary of the Competitions Committee, Mr. Elcock, and I 
will ask him to speak. 

Mr. C. E. ELCOCK : I apologise for the absence of the 
Chairman, who is unable to be present. We sometimes suffer 
from having competition conditions sent in to us by members 
who are interested in the competitions only a day or two before 
the close, and it is impossible for us to do anything practical 
in connection with those competitions. We ask members 
to communicate with us as soon as possible if there is anything 
they wish to know, and in any case we should like to have a 
copy of any competitions which are issued. 

I should like to second what Mr. Douglas Scott so well said, 
as to how very much we owe to the staff in these committees. 
The Honorary Secretaries have behind them the staff of the 
Royal Institute, and we value very greatly the assistance which 
we get from them. 

The PRESIDENT : A question was raised by one member 
—TI forget who—regarding the Annual Dinner. I believe 
the great thing is to keep up the dignity of this profession in 
every way that we possibly can. The Annual Dinner of this 
Institute is really a very great thing; you have the biggest 
men in all the professions at it. You do not want, do you? 
waiters coming round with bills. If it were possible, I would 
have a dinner at 2s. 6d. a head, so that I could have all 
the members round me and discuss the things we are 
discussing to-night, in the same delightful way. But there 
are times when you have got to do the big thing, and the 
Dinner is one of them. 

Somebody asked whether the erection of our new building 
is to bea matter of open competition, or whether it is not, or 
whether somebody will be asked to be the architect. That is a 
matter for the Council, gentlemen ; at the present moment I 
am not in a position to say ‘‘ Yea’”’ or ‘‘ Nay.”’ But I ask every 
member of this Institute, in dealing with this question, to 
cast aside all personal prejudice, and to think that this build- 
ing of ours has got to be the biggest thing that has been done 
in England in modern times. 

I should like to say that during the two vears of my 
presidency I owe a tremendous debt of gratitude to Mr. 
MacAlister and to all the staff of this Institute. I do not 
suppose there is anyone, except the President, who has really 
got a knowledge of what our staff does for us, and I would like 
to express, on behalf of the Institute, our very best thanks 
for what they have done during the past two years. 

The SECRETARY (Mr. Ian MacAlister): Mr. President 
and members, I want to speak now as the mouthpiece of the 
staff. ‘There are many of them who work much harder, and 
under much more discouraging conditions, than I do, and I 
want to say that, so far as they are concerned, every werd 
that has been said is deserved. I car only say, on their behalf, 
thank you most heartily. 

Mr. LEVERTON : I want to mention a point with regard 
to Charing Cross. It is merely to mention that the Council 
of the London Society are arranging for an exhibition of the 
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various schemes which have been proposed with regard to 
Charing Cross during the last ten or twenty years. It will 
be opened in the London Museum in a few weeks. 

The PRESIDENT : I now ask you to vote on the reso!u- 
tion, as follows :— 

‘That the Report of the Council and Standing Committces 
for the Official Year1928-29 be approved and adopted. 
‘That was carried. 

Mr. WELCH: I do not suppose anybody would yore 
against it, but vou did not put against. 

The PRESIDENT : I do not think it is necessary. 

The PRESIDENT: I beg to move that a hearty vote of 
thanks be accorded to Mr. Henry A. Saul [F.] and Mr. J. 
MacLaren Ross [4.] for their services as Hon. Auditors 
for the past year. 

Carried by acclamation. 

The PRESIDENT: Mr. E.J. W. Hider [F.]and Mr. R. W. 
Pite [F.] are both eligible and willing to be nominated as Hon. 
Auditors for the current year and, if it is your pleasure, I beg 
to move that these gentlemen be so nominated. 


The Library 


Norgs By MEMBERS OF THE LITERATURE COMMITTEE ON 
RECENT PURCHASES 
[These Notes are published without prejudice to a further and 
more detailed criticism). 
DIE ALTEN LAGERHAUSER AMSTERDAMS. By 
Dr. Magda Révész-Alexander. The Hague, 1928. 
40. [Martinus Nijhoff. } 

This is a well illustrated book on Dutch town buildings, 
most of them being of the domestic or warehouse type. There 
is a very strong sense of continuity running through the work 
of every period, due to the invariable use of brick and to the 
fact that the houses were usually roofed with the ridge running 
from front to back, with a characteristic stepped gable on the 
street frontage. 

Another feature, which is observable at every date, is the. 
hoist-block in the gable end, which was used for raising stores. 
and merchandise. ‘These projections were often elaborately 
ornamented and were sometimes protected by decorated 
canopies. ‘The origin of much English work of the seventeenth 
century is very clearly seen in looking through these illus- 
trations. G. 8. 
GLAS IN DER ARCHITEKTUR DER GEGENWART. 

By Konrad Werner Schulze. 40. Stuttgart. 1929. 
[Zaugg Co] £1. 

One is apt to be a little impatient of the many picture books 
being published continually in Germany to satisfy the immense 
popular craving for the new architecture : each is so much 
like the other—one would like just a few such books, and 
carefully selected buildings. This book is different from the 
rest, and therefore welcome. It has the quite reasonable aim 
of showing how much our greater technical resources in glaz- 
ing, in fixing as well as in manufacturing, glass, open up possi- 
bilities to the traditional as well as to the adventurous archi- 
tect. A valuable chapter is devoted to different forms of pris- 
matic lights and their fixing. The use of large pieces of plate 
glass in domestic architecture went out with us in mid Vic- 
torian times ; many photos here show its value. The decoration 
of glass as practised now so extensively in France is not treated 
in this book, which is mainly concerned with the use of glass 
plain ; but at the end there are some telling photographs of the 
church built at the Press Exhibition in Koln last year—almost 
completely in noble and richly stained glass—held in a plain 
hammock covered in copper. nm. 
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Notices 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE R.I.B.A. 


ALL MEMBERS ARE URGENTLY REQUESTED TO GIVE CAREFUL CONSIDERATION ‘TO THE 
IMPORTANT MATTERS WHICH ARE BROUGHT TO THEIR NOTICE IN THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT. 


1. Vhe R.I.B.A. JourNaL for 22 December 1928 contained 
(on pages 168-170) a general statement by the Council on 
the subject of the proposals which are to be submitted to 
the General Body for their decision in accordance with the 
provisions of Bye-law 70. 


Ata Special General Meeting held on 8 January 1929 these 
proposals were the subject of discussion. The great 
majority of those who took part in the debate were strongly 
in favour of the Council’s proposals. 


3. Special General Meetings have been held, at the Council's 

“request, in practically all the important centres in the 
provinces. ‘These meetings have shewn an immense pre- 
ponderance of opinion in favour of the “* Development ”’ 
Scheme. 


At these meetings the following Resolution was put to 
the vote :— 

“The ——-—————— Society are unanimously in 
favour of the proposals for the development of the 
R.1.B.A. prepared by the Executive Committee. They 
feel that the proposals will be of inestimable value to the 
whole profession and strongly recommend that the 
procedure outlined in the report be put into operation 
forthwith.” 


The results of the voting so far reported are as follows : 


In Favour of the Resolution. 


Aberdeen Society of Architects. 

Birmingham Architectural Association. 

Devon and Cornwall Architectural Society. 
Edinburgh Architectural Association. 

Essex Society of Architects. 

Glasgow Institute of Architects. 

Hampshire and Isle of Wight Architectural Association. 
Leicester and Leicestershire Society of Architects. 
Liverpool Architectural Society. 

Manchester Society of Architects. 

Oldham Society of Architects. 

Norfolk and Norwich Association of Architects. 


In Favour of the Resolution—contd. 


Northamptonshire, Bedfordshire and Huntingdonshire 
Association of Architects. 

Branch Northern Architectural Association 

Cumberland Branch ) 

Nottingham and Derby Architectural Society. 

Sheffield, South Yorkshire and District Society of Archi- 
tects and Surveyors. 

South Eastern Society of Architects. 

Central Branch (Cardiff) 

Western Branch (Swansea) 

Eastern Branch (Newport) 

Ulster Society of Architects. 

Wessex Society of Architects. 

Bristol Society of Architects. 

Gloucestershire Architectural Association. 

Wilts and Dorset Society of Architects. 

West Yorkshire Society of Architects. 

York and East Yorkshire Architectural Society. 


| South Wales Institute of 
Architects. 


Not in Favour of the Resolution. 


Berks, Bucks and Oxon Architectural Association. 
Central District Branch, Northern Architectural Asso- 
ciation. 


4. Tnaccordance with the provisions of Bye-law 70 members will 
nove be called upon to record their decision on the proposals 
by means of a Postal Vote. 


The draft Bye-laws will be submitted to members and 
they will be asked to vote for or against their adoption. 


The voting papers will be posted to members on 5 June, 
and they will be asked to fill them up and return them not 
later than 19 June. 


In order that members may thoroughly grasp the nature 
of the proposals the Council have directed that the 
following explanatory statement which was made by 
Mr. E. Stanley Hall (Vice-President) at the meeting on 
8 January 1929, should be printed in the JouRNAL :—— 


STATEMENT BY MR. STANLEY HALL, VICE-PRESIDENT, AT THE SPECIAL GENERAL 
MEETING HELD ON TUESDAY, 8 JANUARY 1929 


Some of you may have read, in "'HE JOURNAL of 22 December 
1928, an article headed ‘‘ The Development of the R.I.B.A.” 
Perhaps to others that title was not sufficiently arresting, and 
they did not discover that one of the matters we are going to 
discuss to-night is of the most vital importance to the Institute. 
From time to time, as I sha!] hope to show you very briefly, 
we have had to take decisions on vital points of policy, and 
this is a time when we have to take another such decision. 

The Institute at the present moment numbers in round 
figures 1,500 Fellows, 2,500 Associates, 2,000 Licentiates. 
We have 88 Allied Societies and Branches, of which 
34 belong to the Dominions overseas. We have a very 
large educational policy, which embraces the 20 leading 


schools of the British Empire, and we are the curators of 
the finest architectural library in the world. I may say, in 
passing, that our educational policy alone costs us something 
like £12,000 a year, and our Library something like £4,000. It 
is less than a hundred years ago that a few score architects in 
London met together and laid the foundation of this Institute. 
They were influential people and things progressed quickly. 
That was in 1834. In 1837 a Royal Charter was obtained, 
better premises were taken, sums of money were put up for 
scholarships and prizes, and this Library of ours was started 
on its wav. These activities resulted in a large increase of 
membership, spreading beyond the Metropolitan area, and 
various other societies were formed throughout England. It is 
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rather significant to note that even in those days there was 
mooted a scheme amongst those other societies for federating 
themselves, and we as an Institute, so to speak, held a watching 
brief. Well, we did not see why they should federate them- 
selves without calling upon us, as the parent body, and the 
result was that in 1887 a new Royal Charter was obtained, 
enabling us to take into alliance provincial and overseas 
societies, and to have them represented on our Council. 
That Charter also gave us the power to set up examinations, 
paving the way for the future entry into this Institute by exami- 
nation alone. By 1905 we had nearly 20 societies, both at home 
and abroad, admitted into alliance, and already the question 
of registration had been started. That question, in fact, nearly 
split the Institute in those years. It was my first year in the 
-Architectural Association school, and I just remember the 
enormous agitation there was at that time. The Institute found 
that in approaching Parliament on the subject of registration, in 
spite of its great number of members, there were an enormous 
number of architects outside its body, for whom it had no right 
to speak ; and with the view to broadening its own basis and 
bringing it into a position to represent as large a number of 
architects as possible, the Institute finally carried a scheme 
allowing the tempcrary establishment of the Licentiate class. 
This was ratified by the Supplementary Charter of 1909. Under 
this resolution over 2,000 Licentiates joined this body. From 
that date, now twenty vears ago, so far from the Institute having 
been hurt by this step, it has increased very greatly, both in 
influence and prestige, and by its very numbers it is a body 
which must be heard and reckoned with. 

Then came the War, and, of course, all activities were 
shut down. On the resumption of peace, drastic steps were 
taken in order to try to produce unity amongst the architectural 
profession at large. We had many meetings, and some of us 
wanted to go a very long way in holding out the hand of 
fellowship to others. Anyhow, the result was that in 1925 
we obtained, again, a Charter ratifying the absorption of the 
Society of Architects, giving rights of full membership to 
Licentiates, pushing forward a vigorous policy of education 
and linking up the Institute with its Allied Societies. 

That brings us to the present time, with our 6,000 
members and 88 Allied Societies and Branches. Some of 
us have tried to look forward and see the path we are 
likely to take during the next twenty or thirty years. 
The present time is distinctly critical. What looms up 
just on our horizon is the Registration Bill, which has now 
passed its Third Reading in the House of Lords, and 
which we hope will have a speedier passage in ‘‘ another 
place.’’ If this Bill becomes law, a large number of architects 
now outside this Institute will be placed on the statutory 
Register. A great number of those architects will be content 
to remain on that Register if there is no inducement to them 
to join the Institute. Under our present Charter they cannot 
join unless they pass the examination, and the numbers likely 
to pass the examination are a very small percentage of the 
whole. It may be that they will be content to remain on the 
Register, but what is much more likely is that questions will 
arise as to the administration of the Register, and the body of 
architects who cannot join us by reason of our own Charter 
will desire to become articulate and to be able to express their 
views and wishes in some other way. 

We may take it as certain, therefore, that ‘‘ mushroom 
societies will spring up and sweep these architects into their 
fold by the thousand. We have precedents to warn us in 
other professions and what happened in their case will 
happen in ours unless we take the necessary precautions, 

And in our own ranks what is happening? Since 1909 we 
have had what I maintain is the advantage of 3,000 Licentiates 
joining this body; the number now stands at 2,000; and 
since the Licentiate class is a temporary class only that will 
entirely disappear. It is not possible, under the present Charter, 
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to recruit that class. From statistics of the people passed 
through by examination we find we may expect, and bucget 
for, a normal number of members, not 6,000 as it is now, but 
3,000 members. While registered architects, or even those 
architects who are outside our body, increase in number, we, 
as a body, must expect to decrease, and, despite the halo 
which our members may wear in the public eye in consequence 
of passing examinations, we shall be only one of perhaps many 
architectural bodies, and these new architectural bodies are 
generally very good at finding nicely-sounding titles for them- 
selves. The corollary of a drop in numbers is a drop in in- 
come, and in future we shall have to cut our coat according to 
our cloth, and largely curtail any ideas we may have with 
regard to new premises. We shall have seriously to think 
whether we can afford even to stay in these premises. And 
our educational policy, by which we are known and respected 
so highly by the outside world, will certainly have to be cur- 
tailed. 

There is another, and still more important, aspect of the 
problem. Younger members of this Institute, setting up in 
practice, find themselves in competition with architects who 
are not members of this Institute, and who tout for work and 
advertise in a way which we do notallow ourselves todo. These 
members may find their own modest brass plate on one side of 
the street, and on the other side of the street advertisements 
of some people who announce themselves as estate agents, 
undertakers and architects, and show pictures of houses and 
all sorts of things. ‘These people are quite content to let the 
Institute pull the chestnuts out of the fire for them, and 
they do not contribute to our funds, while at the same time 
they do not hesitate to undercut our members and to tout for 
work whenever it suits their purpose. Nobody can stop them, 
because they aie not under our discipline. 

But there is another class, also outside our ranks; not 
quite so important, I think, as the first, but, nevertheless, 
important. There are many men throughout England who, 
for one reason or another, have been unable to pass our 
examinations. It may have been that they were abroad at the 
time when these examinations should have been taken, and 
then they had to start right away to earn their living. Or it 
may have been that they never had sufficient money to enable 
them to sit for the examinations. Nevertheless, they have 
made good by zeal and work, and are very highly respected 
in different parts of the country in which they carry on their 
profession. It is to the Institute’s advantage to have these 
men within its membership, because, naturally, the more 
respected people we have as our members, and the more they 
are spread over the whole of the country, the better it is for 
us. 

Well, we feel that if we permanently open this door to the 
Licentiates—a door which has been temporarily opened on 
two previous occasions—and invite into this class all genuine 
architects who are prepared to practise with professional 
integrity (of course we shall see very carefully that any Licen- 
tiate who is passed does subscribe to the ‘Declaration, 
and that he is ‘‘ vetted’’ by the Allied Society in whose 
district he is), if we open this Licentiate door permanently 
to all genuine architects, we shall make it easy for a large 
number of these men to join us, and the number remaining 
outside will be comparatively insignificant. The public 
will come to regard our members as reputable architects, 
while people outside our ranks will be regarded—at the 
worst—as disreputable architects; and—at the best—as 
cranks. It will be a real help for our members if we have 
a disciplinary hold on as many architects as possible. In- 
cidentally, it will enable us to make our Diploma course a 
truer test of architectural merit. Examiners find it difficult, 
when members are falling off, to keep up the standard of the 
Diploma Examination. At the present moment this is the 
only hall-mark of entry into the profession, and, naturally, 
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one is chary of turning a man down time after time when he is 
making a genuine effort. If we have a permanent Licentiate 
class we shall be able to place the student’s feet fairly easily 
on the first rung of the ladder, and perhaps we can then 
expect them to make a slightly bigger effort for the second 
step. Under the new régime there will be no necessity for 
watering down the standard of the Diploma Examination. 
Some may object that this large influx of unexamined members 
will be bad for architecture and for the Institute. So far as 
architecture is concerned these men exist already, and surely 
it is better that we should have disciplinary powers over as 
many of those people as possible, rather than leave them outside 
the Institute altogether, leaving them able to compete un- 
professionally against our own members. 

For what is now proposed we have a very fair parallel in 
the Universities, where there are a few scholars and many 
commoners. ‘The scholars set the pace and give the tone of 
scholarship and prestige to the University ; they take the 
Honours examinations. ‘The commoners, I say, are much 
more numerous ; they, as a rule, take the “‘ Pass’’ examinations, 
but by their contributions, by the mere fact of their numbers, 
they increase the wealth, the well-being and the prestige of the 
University. Further, we ourselves have had twenty years’ 
experience of the Licentiate class, and it would be a pure false- 
hood to say that they have done anything but good to our 
Institute. 

For these reasons we are now proposing permanently to 
re-open the door to the Licentiate class. Until the Registra- 
tion Bill becomes law, it is proposed that the qualification for 
entry shall be just as it was in the 1909 Charter. When the 
Bill becomes an Act, the same examination which admits to 
the Register will also qualify these people for the Licentiate- 
ship of the Institute, and if we give them a chance of joining 
the parent body there will be neither room nor need for any 
extraneous bodies. 

This opening of the Licentiate class is the principal matter 
for discussion this evening. ‘There are, however, certain other 
points. The next point is also important, and touches the 
administration of the affairs of the Institute. At the present 
moment the ratifying body for all vital matters concerning the 
Institute is a General Meeting held in London. Wehave had 
numerous cases where this meeting has been attended by a 
mere handful of men, many of them members of the Council. 
The Council of the Institute numbers 73, and while the average 
attendance at a meeting of the Council is at least 50, a quorum 
of 20 at a General Meeting is sufficient to ratify the wishes of 
the members of this Institute. Sometimes, indeed, in order 
to get on with the business, we have had to accept less than a 
quorum. ‘Therefore we get these resolutions which have been 
passed by a Council, representative of the whole body of the 
Institute, placed in jeopardy before a dozen or so London 
members, scratched together because they have nothing better 
to do, members, moreover, who have not had the opportunity 
of thrashing out the matter, as the Council has done. Sucha 
procedure is out of date, and certainly undignified, and it is 
unfair to those members whom distance keeps from the meet- 
ings. Our larger Allied Societies have drawn attention to this 
defect. We started as a little London society, but we are now 
absolutely world-wide. It would interest some of you in- 
tensely if you could see, just one afternoon, the Board of 
Architectural Education at work when drawings arrive from 
Montreal, South Africa, New Zealand, Australia, India, men 
sending the final designs to be passed here. It all shows how 
extraordinarily wide our ramifications are. 

The proposal is, then, that the Council, instead of the 
General Meeting, should have, ultimately, this ratifying power, 
but that full opportunity should be given to the general body 
of members to see everything that is happening, before ratifica- 
tion. ‘The suggestion is that resolutions of the Council should 
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be published—probably in the JouRNAL—before being ratified, 
and that any objections made should be received and handed 
to the Council direct, or to the appropriate Committee dealing 
with the question ; that such amendments as are the result of 
these suggestions should be embodied, and the resolutions again 
published in the JourNaL. ‘Then, if no further criticisms are 
made, they will be cariied through. ‘This procedure may take 
three months to carry out, but it will be quicker than holding 
general meetings at which there is no quorum. ‘The result 
will be very much like that in the House of Commons when a 
Member of Parliament finds out what his constituents want him 
to do. 
The final hold that the general members will have on the 
Council will be to have a referendum. This, we suggest, 
should be at the demand of 120 members; we have put it 
thus high in order to prevent referendums being taken flip- 
pantly, because every referendum costs about £100. In 
addition, of course, there would be the Annual General 
Meeting, the Annual! Conference,and Special General Meetings. 
There are two other small points before us this evening. 
One is, that power should be given to add two members to the 
Council to represent the two new areas in which Allied Societies 
have recently been formed. The other is that the President of 
the Allied Societies’ Conference should ex officio be amember 
of the Council. There is also a proposal that election to 
standing committees shall be made as they are now made for 
the Council, that is to say, that any member of a standing com- 
mittee shall be elected for three years, and that one-third of 
the Committee shall retire annually. By the eccentricity of 
elections, it often happens that the most important or most 
useful members of a committee do not get re-elected because 
their names do not happen to be known. This is only apply- 
ing to standing committees what now applies to the Council. 
Thus there are four proposals before us. The first is for 
the re-opening of the class of Licentiates under the same con- 
ditions of admission as existed in 1910-12. The second is the 
proposal with regard to the General Meetings. The third is 
the proposal with regard to the Allied Societies’ representa- 
tives, and the fourth with regard to the election of standing 
commuittees. 


BATTERSEA POWER STATION. 

The following resolution was passed at a Chapter meet- 
ing at Westminster Abbey last week :— 

The Dean and Chapter of Westminster are of opinion 
that the proposed power station at Battersea is objection- 
able both on the ground of the general amenities of the 
district and on the ground of the deleterious effect which 
it is, in their opinion, likely to have upon the stonework 
of the Abbey buildings. 

They feel that much of the responsibility of those in 
charge of historic buildings might be relieved if more 
foresight were exercised in questions of this kind, and 
they trust that nothing further will be done in this par- 
ticular matter until the thorough inquiry asked for by 
the Royal Institute of British Architects has been held. 


THE IMPERIAL WAR GRAVES COMMISSION, 

In the paper on ‘“* The Work of the Imperial War Graves 
Commission,” published in the JouRNAL of 18 May, Major 
Goldsmith’s name is given incorrectly in the list on page 518. 
Major S. H. Goldsmith, M.C., A.R.1.B.A., should read 
Major G. H. Goldsmith, M.C., F.R.I.B.A. 
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HANTS AND ISLE OF WIGHT ARCHITECTURAL, 
ASSOCIATION. 

On Saturday, 11 May, the Hampshire and Isle of Wight 
Architectural Association received a visit from members of the 
Berks, Bucks and Oxon Architectural Association and their 
friends, the occasion being a return visit to that made by the 
Hampshire and Isle of Wight Association to Oxford last year. 
By permission of Sir Wm. W. Portal, Bart., the Castle formed 
the headquarters for the occasion. ‘he visitors, numbering 
about 50, were received by the President of the Hampshire 

“and Isle of Wight Architectural Association, Mr. J. Arthur 
Smith, F.R.I.B.A., and Mrs. Smith and members of the 
Council. 

A full programme of inspections of buildings had been 
arranged for the day, and the party proceeded by car and 
charabanc to the Hospital of St. Cross, where they were received 
by the Master, the Ven. A. E. Daldy, who showed and explained 
the buildings and grounds. 

On the way back to the Castle for lunch a brief tour was 
made of the Stanmore housing scheme, a halt being made at 
the shopping centre, where the City Surveyor, Mr. P. H. 
Warwick, M.Inst.M. and C.E., explained the technical 
details of the scheme. 

At lunch the party was joined by the Mayor of Winchester, 
who is an honorary member of the Association. ‘The President 
said that it was a great disappointment to the past president, 
Sir Wm. W. Portal, Bart., that he could not be present owing 
to his not having sufficiently recovered from a recent illness. 

At 2.30 the party set off for the College, where a most inte1- 
esting hour and a quarter were spent by permission of the 
Bursar, under the guidance of Alderman J. S. Furley, M.A. 

By courtesy of the Lord Bishop of Winchester, they then 
visited the ruins of Wolvesey Castle, where Mr. F. Warren, 
J.P., joint honorary secretary of the Hampshire Field Club, 
pointed out its special features of interest and explained its 
historic past. 

The afternoon tour finished with a visit to the Pilgrims’ 
Hall, by special permission of the Dean, Dr. W. H. Hutton. 
‘The building was explained by Mr.'T. D. Atkinson, F.R.1.B.A., 
architect to the Dean and Chapter. The fine architectural 
character of the timber roof was much admired, and the hope 
expressed that one day it might be found possible for the 
building to be restored so that its original character might 
once more be revealed to the public. 

The meeting terminated with an inspection of the County 
Hall and the Sally Port, which were explained by Mr. A. L. 


Roberts, F.R.1.B.A. 
cn Among those present og the following :—Berks, Bucks 
and Oxford Association : P. Warren, F.S.A., F.R.1.B.A., 
7 H. Hurt, F.R.LB.A. ( R. A. Rix, A.R.I.B.A. (past 
president), J. R. Greenaway, F.S.1., C. B. Willcock, F.R.[.B.A., 
W. W. Hitchins, L.R.1.B.A., H. Whiteman Rising, F.R.1.B.A., 
H. S. Rogers, F.R.I.B.A., T. Rayson, F.R.I.B.A., A. Cooper, 
; A.R.1.B.A., H. J. Stribling, A.R.I.B.A., T. T. Cumming, 
F.R.I.B.A., N. W. Harrison, F.R.1I.B.A., and Eric S. Smith, 
A.R.I.B.A. (hon. secretary). Hants and Isle of Wight Asso- 
fi ciation : ‘The Mayor of Winchester (Councillor W. G. Symes, 
2: J.P.), Ald. J. S. Furley, M.A., Ian MacAlister, M.A. (secretary, 
ef R.I.B.A.), honorary members; J. Arthur Smith, F.R.I.B.A. 
‘ (president), T. D. Atkinson, F.R.I.B.A., J. C. Prangnell, 
L.R.1.B.A., E. Bird, F.R.I.B.A., H. G. Baker, L.R.LB.A., 
i : Robt. Bostock, M.A., L. W. Jukes, L.R.I.B.A., R. A. Phillips, 
: A.R.I.B.A., H. S. Sawyer, M.C., A.R.I.B.A., Lt.-Col. R. F. 
a Gutteridge, T.D., F.R.I.B.A., S. A. Low, A.R.I.B.A., J. 
Harrison, A.R.I.B.A., and A. L. Roberts, F.R.I.B.A. (hon. 


secretary). 
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Obituary 


HORACE IRETON HANDS. 


We regret to announce the death of Mr. H. I. Hands, 
in his 53rd year, on 22 March, 1929. Mr. Hands served his 
articles with Messrs. Essex, Nichol & Goodman, of Birming- 
ham, and attended the Birmingham School of Art under 
Mr. W. H. Bidlake. He commenced practice in 1906, and 
was responsible for the development of the Ideal Village 
and Rotton Park Estates, two pioneer private town planning 
schemes undertaken by the Ideal Benefit Society. He was 
actively associated with the Boy Scout movement, and was their 
local honorary architect. He planned their camping ground, 
the McKenzie Hall, the Feeney Hut, and other hutments at 
Castle Bromwich. Mr. Hands was a member of the Birming- 
ham Architectural Association, and when his health allowed, 
a regular attendant at their meetings. He was a man of retiring 
and modest temperament, cultured and studious, a sound 
critic and conscientious worker. 


W. Hossiss 


NOTES FROM THE MINUTES OF THE COUNCIL 
8th April, 1929. 
Tue RoyaL Gotp MEDAL. 

The Council were informed that His Majesty the King 
had approved the award of the Royal Gold Medal to 
Monsieur Victor Laloux. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

The following results were reported to the Council :— 

Final Examination.—Examined, 55 (and 5 Part I only); 
passed, 22 (and 4 Part I only) ; relegated, 34 ; percentage 

passed, 43 per cent. 

Special Examination.—Examined, 
only); passed 5 (and 3 Part I only) ; 
percentage passed, 44 per cent. 

Examination in Professional Practice for Students of 
Recognised Schools Exempted from the Final Examination.— 
Examined, 27; passed, 15; relegated, 12; percentage 
passed, 56 per cent. 

Special Examination in Design for Former Members of 
the Society of Architects——Examined, 1; passed 0; 
relegated, 1 ; percentage passed, o. 

Special Examination for Former Candidates of the 
Society of Architects —Examined, 1; passed, 0; rele- 
gated, 1 ; percentage passed, o. 

RJI.B.A, Examination in Professional Practice for 
Students of Recognised Schools Exempted from the Final 
Examination, McGill University, Montreal, November, 
1928.—Examined, 1 ; passed, 1; relegated, o. 

Tue R.I.B.A. SILVER MEDAL FOR RECOGNISED SCHOOLS. 

The Council approved the recommendation of the 
Board that in future a sum of £5 in books should accom- 
pany the Medal. 

THE OWEN JONES STUDENTSHIP, 1927. 

The drawings prepared during her tour by Miss Ruth 

Ellis, Owen Jones Student, 1927, were approved. 
THe GODWIN AND WIMPERIS Bursary, 1929. 

The programme of study submitted by Mr. Hope 
Bagenal [4.], Godwin and Wimperis Bursar, 1929, was 
approved. 
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THE PUGIN STUDENTSHIP,. 1929. 

‘The programme of study submitted by Mr. R. H. 

Matthew, Pugin Student, 1929, was approved. 
Tue Prize, 1929. 

The programme of study submitted by Mr. W. Crab- 
tree, Tite Prizeman, 1929, was approved. 

R.I.B.A. GRANT FOR LIBRARIES OF RECOGNISED SCHOOLS 
AND ALLIED SOCIETIES. 

It was decided, on the recommendation of the Board of 
Architectural Education, that a grant of £100 for the year 
1929 be made by the Council to the Board and to the 
Allied Societies’ Conference for the provision of addi- 
tional text-books for the use of Students of Schools and 
Allied Societies which have an inadequate supply of such 
books. 

LrecrurEs ON ARCHITECTURE FOR Boys AND 

GIRLs. 

The Art Standing Committee reported that the Hon. 
H. A. Pakington [.4.] had agreed to give three lectures 
during the next Christmas holidays on subjects of his own 
choice. 

Tue Essex Society OF ARCHITECTS: EXTENSION OF 
PROVINCE. 

The Essex Society of Architects reported that a new 
Chapter of the Society had been established in Cambridge- 
shire with headquarters at Cambridge. 

The extension of province was approved by the Council. 

ScaLE OF Fees For Housinc Work. 

The revised Scale of Fees for Housing Work prepared 
by the Special Committee on the Working of the Scale 
of Charges was approved for submission to the General 
Body. 

SESSIONAL PAPERS. 

The programme of papers for the Session 1929-1930 

prepared by the Sessional Papers Committee was approved. 
CopE OF PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE. 

On the recommendation of the Practice Standing Com- 
mittee, Clause 3 of the Code of Professional Practice was 
revised as follows :— 

“3. An Architect must not publicly advertise 
nor offer his services by means of circulars. He may, 
however, sign his buildings when completed, publish 
illustrations or descriptions of his work, and exhibit 
his name outside his office and on buildings in course 
of execution, . . .” 

COMPETITION FOR THE DESIGN OF A NATIONAL SIGN FOR 
; PETROL-FILLING STATIONS AND GARAGES, 

The Council passed a cordial vote of thanks to the 
members of the Jury for their services in organizing and 
adjudicating upon the competition for the design of a 
national sign for petrol-filling stations and garages. 

THE FELLOWSHIP. 

The Council, by a unanimous vote, elected the following 
architects to the Fellowship under the powers defined in 
the Supplemental Charter of 1925 :— 

Mr. Harold Falkner (Farnham). 
Mr. S. H. Miller (Edinburgh). 
Lord Gerald Wellesley (London). 
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MEMBERSHIP. 
The following ex-members were reinstated :— 


As Licentiates : John David Kendall. 
John George Douglas Hoets. 


APPLICATIONS FOR ELECTION AS LICENTIATES UNDER 
SEcTION III (f£) OF THE SUPPLEMENTAL CHARTER OF 1925. 
‘Two applications were approved. 
RETIRED FELLOWSHIP. 
The following members were transferred to the Retired 
Fellowship :— 
George Baines, Fellow 1892. 
George Hubbard, Associate 1895, Fellow 1895. 
A letter of thanks was sent to Mr. Hubbard for his 
valuable services to the Institute. 
RESIGNATIONS. 
The following resignations were accepted with regret :— 
John Martin Dingle (L.). 
John Mercer (ZL.). 
Claude Plumer-Jones (ZL.). 
Joseph Webb (Z.). 


ELECTION OF STUDENTS R.I.B.A. 

The following were elected as Students at the meeting 
of the Council held on the 13th May, 1929. 

The Board recommend that the following Probationers be 
elected as Students RI.B.A. 

(In the case of students of Schouls of Architecture 
recognised for exemption from the R.I.B.A. Intermediate 
Examination the name of the School is given.) 

AITKEN: FRANCIS KeirH, Leighton, Creigiau, Nr. Cardiff. 
(Welsh School of Architecture.) 

ARANKALE: RAGHUNATH VISHWANATH, c/o the Architect, 
P.W.D., Zanzibar, B.E. Africa. (Bombay School of Art.) 

ARCHER : HiLary, Lissant Mount, Oxton, Birkenhead. (Uni- 
versity of Liverpool.) 

BropiE: MARGARET Brasn, 70, Oakfield Avenue, Glasgow. 
(Glasgow School of Architecture.) 

Buck: Epwarp GERARD, 19, Montgomery Road, Sheffield. 
(University of Sheffield.) 

COLEMAN : FREDERICK RANDOLPH DouGurty, ‘“‘ Glen Lynn,” 
St. Saviour’s Road, Bath. (R.W.A. School of Architec- 
ture, Bristol.) 

EARLE: Rosert Norwoop, 2, Warner Road, Hornsey, N.8. 
(University of London.) 

GirrorD : Ropert CLAube, Lombard Street, West Bromwich. 
(Birmingham School of Architecture.) 

Ho.rorp : WiLLIAM GRAHAM, School of Architecture, Ashton 
Street, Liverpool. (University of Liverpool.) 

Jackson: Gri_parrt EpGAR PEMBERTON, 101, Great Russell 
Street, London, W.C. (University of Cambridge.) 

KENYON: GEORGE, 2, Wellington Field, Sefton Park, Liver- 
pool. (University of Liverpool.) 

Marrett : Eric Moore, 5, Wentworth Road, Golders Green, 
N.W.11. (Northern Polytechnic.) 

Oakes : COLIN ST. CLAIR Rycro Ft, 28, Surrey Road, Harrow. 
(Northern Polytechnic.) 

SKELCHER : PHILIP, 65, Evelyn Road, Sparkhill, Birmingham. 
(Birmingham School of Architecture.) 

STEEL : Epwarp Danson, Kirby Gate, Northwood, Middlesex. 
(University of London.) 

UNDERWOOD : WALTER, 9, North Claremont Street, Glasgow, 
C.3. (Glasgow School of Architecture.) 
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Notices 


THE FIFTEENTH GENERAL MEETING. 

The Fifteenth General Meeting (Business) of the 
Session 1928-29 will be held on Monday, 10 June 
1929, at 8 p.m., for the following purposes: 'To read 
the Minutes of the Ordinary General Meeting held on 
Monday, 27 May 1929; formally to admit members 
attending for the first time since their election. 

To proceed with the election of candidates for member- 
ship whose names were published in the JoURNAL for 


*27 April (pp. 502-503). 


To read the report of the Scrutineers appointed to 
examine the voting papers for the election of the Council 
and Standing Committees for the Session 1929-30. 

To consider the Council’s proposals for the revision 
of the R.I.B.A. Scale of Professional Charges. [The 
proposed revisions were circulated with the last issue of 
the JOURNAL. | 

To consider the Council’s proposal that the references 
to the Assessor’s fee should be omitted from the Regula- 
tions for Architectural Competitions, and that these 
references contained 1n Clause 1 (para. 2 and 3) of the 
Regulations should be transferred to the Scale of Pro- 
fessional Charges and the ‘“‘ Directions to Assessors.” 

To resume the discussion on the R.I.B.A. new Standard 
Form of Building Contract which was adjourned at the 
Special General Meeting held on 25 January 1928. 


BRITISH ARCHITECTS’ CONFERENCE, YORK, 
12-15 JUNE 1929. 

Final arrangements for all the events of the Conference 
are now being made. It is hoped that all members who 
have not already done so will at once refer to the pro- 
gramme sent to them with the last issue of the JOURNAL 
and send in their names for such of the events as they 
desire to take part in without delay. 

Arrangements have been made by which members of 
the Conference can obtain return tickets to York available 
from 11 to 17 June, inclusive, at the reduced cost of a 
single fare and a third, by using a special conference 
voucher to be obtained on application to the Secretary 
R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.1. 


THE R.I.B.A. LONDON ARCHITECTURE MEDAL 
1928. 

The jury entrusted by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects with the award of the London Architecture 
Medal have announced their award for the year 1928. 

After careful examination of drawings and photographs 
of all the buildings which were nominated for the honour, 
the jury has given its award in favour of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society’s New Hall, Greycoat Street, West- 
minster, designed by Messrs. Easton and Robertson, 
FF.R.I.B.A., of 36, Bedford Square, W.C.1. 

The R.I.B.A. London Architecture Medal is awarded 
annually to the architect who has designed a building of 
merit completed within the county of London during the 
three years ending 31 December 1928. 
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THE INCORPORATION OF ARCHITECTS IN 
SCOTLAND. 

The Incorporation has received an intimation that 
approval was given by the Privy Council on 7 May to the 
grant of a Supplemental Charter to the above Incor- 
poration. The body will in future be ‘The Roval 
Incorporation of Architects in Scotland.” , 


R.I.B.A. POST GRADUATE PRIZES. 

Attention is called to the fact that the Council, on the 
recommendation of the Board of Architectural Education, 
have decided that the minimum age limit for the Post- 
Graduate Prizes shall be 21 years instead of 23 years. 

This decision, which comes into operation at once, 
affects the following prizes : The Owen Jones Student- 
ship; The R.I.B.A. Silver Medal for an Essay; The 
Henry Saxon Snell Prize ; The R.I.B.A. (Alfred Bossom) 
Travelling Studentship ; The Grissell Prize ; The Godwin 
and Wimperis Bursary ; The R.I.B.A. (Hunt) Bursary ; 
The R.I.B.A. (Neale) Bursary. 


WORKERS IN THE BUILDING TRADES. 

Arising out of the lectures on architecture to workers 
in the building trades arranged by the Board of Archi- 
tectural Education, the Council, on the recommendation 
of the Board, wish to draw the attention of all practising 
architects to the following points which were brought out 
during the discussions which took place :— 

1. That more interest would be taken by the 
craftsmen in the buildings upon which they were 
engaged if models of the proposed buildings were 
placed upon the works for their inspection while 
the buildings were in progress, and that complete 
plans and drawings might be available in order that 
the men could see how the work they were doing 
fitted into the whole structure. 

2. That craftsmen should be given more liberty 
to use their discretion in the execution of their par- 
ticular crafts. 

3. That the architect and craftsman should get 
into closer personal touch with each other. 

4. That architects might take building appren- 
tices over their works while in progress and at com- 
pletion. 

NOTICE TO SALARIED MEMBERS. 

On behalf of the Salaried Members’ Committee I 
would like to ask any member who has not yet returned 
the form which was sent to him on 24 January, to do so as 
soon as possible. 

The response to the Committee’s letter has been very 
satisfactory, but it is not adequate for a correct analysis. 
In view of the lapse of time since the letter was issued, 
a further copy of it is enclosed with this issue of the 
JOURNAL. WiiiiamM H. Hamiyn, 

Hon. Secretary, Salaried Members’ Committee. 
CRICKET MATCH. 

The Architectural Association Cricket Club have 
challenged the R.I.B.A. to a cricket match, to be played 
on the A.A. ground at Boreham Wood on Wednesday, 
3 July. The Hon. H. A. Pakington [A.] has kindly con- 
sented to raise the team to represent the R.I.B.A., 
and would be glad to hear from any playing members 
who would be willing to take part. Mr. Pakington’s 
address is: 2 Bedford Square, W.C.1. 
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1 June 1929 COMPETITIONS is 


ASSISTANT ARCHITECT FOR SERVICE IN THE 
BOMBAY PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT. 

1. lhe High Commissioner for India is prepared to 
receive applications for an appointment on a five-years’ 
agreement as an Assistant Architect in the Architectural 
Branch of the Public Works Department of the Govern- 
ment of Bombay. Applications must be made on the 
printed form to be obtained from the Secretary to the 
High Commissioner for India, General Department, 
42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1 and returned to 
him not later than ro June 1929. 

2. Candidates must be natural-born British subjects 
and the children of British subjects, and of good char- 
acter and sound physique. ‘They should (a) be Associates 
or Licentiates of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
and in addition have good practical experience or (h) 
have passed the five vears’ course and obtained the Dip- 
loma in Architecture at the Sir Jamsetji Jijebhoy School 
of Art, Bombay (or a similar institution of equal standing) 
and in addition have served for at least three years under 
a practising architect of repute after obtaining such dip- 
loma. Age should be between 27 and 32 years. Further 
particulars can be obtained from the Secretary to the 
High Commissioner. 

INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF MODERN 
COMMERCIAL ARCHITECTURE. 

The Exhibition is open daily in the R.I.B.A. Galleries 
from 10 a.m. to 8 p.m., and will close on Saturday, 
8 June, at 5 p.m. 


Competitions 


PROPOSED COLD STORE AT TALINN, 
ESTONIA. 

Particulars of the above competition may be seen at 
the office of the Department of Overseas Trade, 35 Old 
Queen Street, London, S.W.1. 

COMPETITION FOR THE DESIGN OF A NEW 
GRECO-ROMAN MUSEUM AT ALEXANDRIA. 

The Competitions Committee desire to call the atten- 
tion of members to the fact that the conditions of the 
above competition are not in accordance with the regula- 
tions of the R.I.B.A. ‘The Competitions Committee are 
in negotiation with the promoters in the hope of securing 
an amendment. In the meantime, members should not 
take part in the competition. 

SIMON BOLIVAR MEMORIAL. 
PRELIMINARY DETAILS OF A COMPETITION FOR THE 
ERECTION OF A MONUMENT TO THE LIBERATOR BOLIVAR 

IN THE CITY OF QUITO. 

A competition has been opened for the erection in 
Quito of a monument to Bolivar. 

The Ecuadorean Minister in Paris and two members 
of the Sociedad Bolivariana of Quito, residing in Paris, 
will form a Committee to organise and carry out the 
said competition. 

A jury of four members, composed of experts, artists 
and art critics will judge the works presented. 

The designs, ‘‘ Esbozos”’ (drawings or sketches), 
“ maquettes,” etc., which it is desired to present must 
be forwarded to the Legation of Ecuador, 91 Avenue 
Wagram, Paris, not later than 31 October 1929. 

The sum of 2,000,000 French francs is available for 
the purpose of erecting the monument. This sum in- 


cludes the fees of the artist who will carry out the work, 


either by himself or with others acting under his direction. 

Honourable mention will be awarded to the authors 
of the designs adjudged second and third. 

The decision of the Jury wi!l be submitted to the 
Sociedad Bolivariana, of Quito, for ratification, prior to 
the contract with the author of the selected design being 
signed. 


PROPOSED MENTAL HOSPITAL, ARDEE. 

The Louth County Council invite architects to submit 
designs for a mental hospital on a site at Ardee. Assessor : 
Geo. P. Sheridan [A.]. Premiums: £300, £125 and 
£75. Last day for questions, 31 March 1929. Designs 
to be sent in on 15 June 1929. Total cost, £75,000. 
Conditions of the competition and map of the site may 
be obtained on application to the Secretary, Louth 
County Council, Court House, Dundalk. 


Members’ Column 


MESSRS STRANGE & GRANT. 

Mr. C. H. Srrance, F.R.1I.B.A., has taken into partnership Mr. 
G. Gregor Grant, A.R.1.B.A., A.A. Dip., and they purpose carrying 
on a joint practice as architects and surveyors at 20 Dudley Road 
and 7 London Road, ‘Tunbridge Wells. ‘Tel. : 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS, 

Messrs, CHas. HEATHCOTE & Sons have changed their address 
from 20 Scarsdale Villas, Kensington, to No. 19 Iddesleigh House, 
Caxton Street, Westminster, S.W.1. Telephone: Victoria 5003. 

PARTNERSHIPS WANTED. 

F.R.I.B.A, with general experience, desires partnership in an 
established practice in London. Commercial buildings a speciality. 
Contracts in hand.—Apply Box 7529, c/o The Secretary R.I.B.A., 
g Conduit Street, London, W.1. 

A.R.I.B.A., with varied experience at home and in the East, desires 
partnership (some capital available) at home or abroad ;_or official 
appointment in East where experience would count. MI. Struct.F. 
School training and diploma, etc.—Apply Box 2859, c/o The Secre- 
tary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.1. 

A.R.I.B.A. desires partnership in established London practice 
where greater scope. ‘Ten years own practice in small town 60 miles 
from London with good connection which could be kept as a branch 
office.—-Reply Box 2459, c/o The Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit 
Street, London, W.1. 

PartTNersHip required in Kent district by A.R.I.B.A, with wide 
and exceptional experience as designer and detailer of high class 
domestic, bank and office buildings. Small capital available. 
Highest references.—Apply Box 1128, c'o The Secretary R.1.B.A., 
g Conduit Street, London, W.1. 

PARTNERSHIP required by Fellow, 14 years principal important 
practice abroad, desires for family reasons settle in London, 
Capital available, good city connections. Interview can be arranged 
in London during July.—Apply Box 9429, co The Secretary 
R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.1. 

PARTNERSHIP OFFERED. 

PARTNER required in provincial office near London. A.R.J.B.A. 
trained in a recognised school preferred, and = some London 
office experience desirable-—Apply Box g2g1, co The Secretary 
R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.1. 


CITY OF BIRMINGHAM EDUCATION COMMITTEE: 
CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS. 
APPLICATIONS are invited for the position of Assistant Master 
of Architecture in the School of Architecture (Director G. Drysdale, 
F.R.I.B.A.), Salary according to qualifications. ‘The appointment 
to date from 1 Se ptember 1929, is a part-time one (about 20 hours a 
week) and for a maximum period of three years. 

Applications (no special form), stating age, qualifications and 
previous experience, and not more than two testimonials should be 
sent to the undersigned, endorsed ‘* Teacher of Architecture,” not 
later than 5 June. 

P. D. Innes, Chief Education Officer. 
Education Office, Margaret Street. 
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APPOINTMENT VACANT. 

EasterN Counties Senior Architectural Assistant required 
immediately. Capable of taking charge. All particulars essential. 
—Reply Box 8443, co The Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, 
I.ondon, W.1. 

ASSISTANCE OFFERED. 

PROVINCIAL member will supervise work for other architects 
in Devon and Cornwall. Experienced in factory construction, 
domestic, alterations and additions to existing properties, surveys, 
etc.—Box a 1000, co The Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, 
London, W. 

OF FICE ACCOMMODATION WANTED. 

PROVINCIAL member requires use of London office for enquiries 
and interviews. ’Phone. Good address. State terms.—Box 4854, 
c/o The Secretary R.I.B..A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.1 

OLD-ESTABLISHED member of R.I.B.A., specialist consultant in 
structural engineering and quantities is seeking for new offices as 
premises are coming down. Would be willing to share suite of 
offices with architect of standing with a view to co-operation when 
occasion arises. —Reply Box 1659, c/o ‘Ihe Secretary R.I.B.A., 
Conduit Street, London, W.1 

Memper desires occasional use of office (with phone) for enquiries 
and interviews. West End, Bedford Square, or Lincoln's Inn. 
State terms.—Box 1359, c/o The Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit 
Street, London, W.1. 

A.R.I.B.A., with pleasant offices in the Temple, desires to share 
same with another architect or surveyor. Moderate inclusive terms 
—Apply Box 1529, c/o The Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street 
London, W.1. 

OFFICE ACCOMMODATION. 

Lonpown architect [F.] has small office with attached lobby vacant 
immediately. West Central District: fitted drawing table and 
shelves. Rent £12 quarterly inclusive. Clerical facilities. Tele- 
phone, etc., could be arranged.—Reply ok 3151, c o The Secretary 
R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W. 

FELLOW of the Institute with a West i nd office having a room to 
spare desires to meet another architect with a view to sharing accom- 
modation and running expenses.—Reply Box me 74, ¢ o The Secre- 
tarv R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, . London, W. 

EXCELLENT Office Suite to let in Ad elphi, W. C. Three rooms on 
third floor. Rent /80.—Reply 0484, c o The Secretary R.1.B.A., 
9 Conduit Street, London, W. 

‘JOURNAL. 

Ir any reader would like unbound volumes of the 
the R.I.B.A. for the years from 1g11, will he please apply iit 
c'o The Secretary R.1.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W. 

FOR SALE. 

Memper desires to dispose of excellent 5 in. transit theodolite by 
Troughton & Sims. Very moderate price.—Write Box 2359, ¢ 0 
The Secretary R.1.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.1 


Minutes XX 


SESSION 1928-1920. 
At the Fourteenth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Ses- 
sion, 1928-1929, held on Monday, 27 May 1929, at 8.0 p.m. 
Mr. E. Stanley Hall, Vice-President, in the Chair. 
The attendance book was signed by 57 Fellows (including 8 
members of Council), 32 Associates (including 1 member of 
Council), 7 Licentiates, 2 Hon. Associates, and a large number 
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of visitors. 

The Minutes of the Annual General Meeting held on 13 May 
1929 having been published in the JOURNAL, were taken as 
read, confirmed, and signed as correct. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of : 

Professor Sir Rodolfo Lanciani, K.C.V.O., D.C.L.Oxon.., 
of Rome. Elected Hon. Corresponding Member in 
1894. Professor Lanciani was awarded the Roval 
Gold Medal in 1900. 

Charles Edward Kevser, M.A., F.S.A., J.P., D.L., 
President of the British At:chwological Association, 
elected Hon. Associate 1922 

Ellis Rawson Birks, elected Licentiate 1910 ; 

Harold Oakley, elected Licentiate rgrr ; 
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and it was Resolved that the regrets of the Institute for ‘heir 
loss be entered on the Minutes and that a message of sympathy 
and condolence be conveyed to their relatives ; 

The following members attending for the first time since 
their election were formally admitted by the Chairman : 

Mr. A.M. Daniel, Director of the National Gallery 1] 
Mr. W. Norman ‘Twist 

Mr. Charles F. A. Voysevy [F.] 

Mr. F. Morrall Maddox [A.] 

Mr. Cyril F. Martin [L.] 

Mr. Albion H. Walkley [L.] 

Mr. E. T. Watkin [Z.] 

Mr. H. Percy Adams [F.] having read a paper on “ Envlish 
Hospital Planning,” a discussion ensued and on the motion of 
Mr. W. A. Pite [F.], seconded by Mr. Ernest Elcock 
a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. H. Perey Adams by acclama- 
tion and was briefly responded to. 

‘The proceedings closed at 10.40 p.m. 


ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY 
(Insurance Department). 
HOUSE PURCHASE SCHEME 
(for property in Great Britain only). 

The Society is able, through the services of a leading 
Assurance Office, to assist an Architect (or his client) in 
securing the capital for the purchase of a house for his 
own occupation, on the following terms :— 

AMOUNT OF Loan. 

Property value exceeding £666, but not exceeding 
£2,500, 75 per cent. of the value. 

Property value exceeding £2,500, but not exceeding 
£4,500, 663 per cent. of the value. 

The value of the property is that certified by the Sur- 
veyor employed by the Office. 

RATE OF INTEREST, 5} per cent. gross. 
REPAYMENT. 

By means of an Endowment Assurance which dis- 
charges the loan at the end of 15 or 20 years, or at the 
earlier death of the borrower. 

SPECIAL CONCESSION TO ARCHITECTs. 

In the case of houses in course of erection, it has been 
arranged that, provided the Plan and Specification have 
been approved by the Surveyor acting for the Office, 
and the amount of the loan agreed upon, and subject to 
the house being completed in accordance therewith, 
One HAcr of the loan wil] be advanced on a certificate 
from the Office’s Surveyor that the walls of the house 
are erected and the roof on and covered in. 

Note.—In 1928, over £20,000 was loaned to archi- 
tects under this scheme, and as a result over £100 was 
handed to the Benevolent Fund. 

If a quotation is required, kindly send details of your 
age next birthday, approximate value of house and its 
exact situation, to the Secretary Architects’ Benevolent 
Society, 9 Conduit Street, London, W. 


It is desired to point out that the opinions of writers of 
articles and letters which appear in the R.I.B.A. JouRNAL 
must be taken as the individual opinions of their authors and 
not as representative expression of the Institute. 


R.I.B.A. JOURNAL. 
Dates OF PUPLICATION.—1929: 15, 29 June; 13 July; 
10 August; 21 September; 19 October. 
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